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MME. CHOBAUT 81-80 (Denis 1916) 36”. A most 
unusual Iris, with groundwork of soft pleasing yellow; the 
silky ruffled standards are flushed rosy bronze, while the falls 
are edged with a “‘stitching’’ of Prussian Red. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


OPERA 82-88 (Vilmorin 1916) 24”. See cut. 
75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00 


DREAM 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 34”. A “dream” of 
a soft, clear, uniform, pink toned variety, that everybody is 
in love with. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


SHEKINAH 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A hand- 
some clear soft yellow with a little deeper color at the throat 
and a deep golden beard. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


WHITE KNIGHT 79-80 (Saunders 1916) 24”. Beauti- 
ful pure snow white flowers of waxy texture, with delicate 
throat markings. Sweetly scented. 


50 each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 





MOTHER OF PEARL 84-84 (Sturtevant 1921) 44”. 


IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


The “Prizewinner Collection” of Hardy Garden Irises, is all that its 
name implies, a real collection of Prizewinning Beauties, that will carry 
off the prizes wherever they are shown. It is a collection that you will 
be proud to show your friends; they will tell you they never knew there 
were so many different kinds of Irises, in so many different forms, with 
such a wide range of colors, tints and blends, and such exquisite fra- 
grance. Each variety in this collection is entirely different from every 
other variety; each is the finest of its type and all are of recent introduc- 
tion. A few years ago this collection would have cost you about a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; now it is yours for a very modest cost. I have 
selected this “Prizewinner Collection” after twenty-five years’ study of 
the Iris as a “Hobby,” during which time I have tested nearly three 
thousand varieties. I have not only taken into consideration diversity of 
color, form, height, blooming season, texture and fragrance, but have in- 
cluded only those varieties that have proven as rugged as an oak, and 
prodigious bloomers. 

The figures given after the name of a variety are the new ratings recently given by 
the American Iris Society; the first figure is the “Exhibition” rating and the second 
figure is the “Garden” rating. 90 is officially classed as “very fine”; 85 fine; 80 very 
good; 70 good; 60 good but not outstanding, etc. The names and dates in parentheses 


are the names of the introducers and the dates of origin; the height is the height of 
the flowering stalk as it flowers in my gardens. 


MME. GAUDICHAU 91-88 (Millet 1914) 40”. The largest, darkest, richest and by far the finest dark 
purple. Exquisitely fragrant. Quite scarce. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.50; 6 for $6.00. 


GOLD IMPERIAL 86-87 (Sturtevant 1924) 33”. The richest and finest deep yellow, being a deep rich. 
smooth, chrome yellow of finest form and texture, with a brilliant orange beard to match. 


$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $10.00 


QUEEN CATERINA 88-88 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A fascinating flower of soft lavender violet and 
exquisitely fragrant. A large flower of perfect form. 75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00. 


CRUSADER 85-85 (Foster 1913) 42”. The most striking brilliant blue toned Iris, set off with an 
attractive orange beard. The best deep blue. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


AMBASSADEUR 92-91 (Vilmorin 1920) 42”. This 


A large, perfectly shaped flower of exceptional substance and 
iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring. White throat overlaid 
with gold. 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75. 


AFTERGLOW 82-82 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. An ex- 

quisite blending of smoky lavender, soft buff, pearl gray and 

light yellow, with a deepening of yellow towards the throat. 
50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


PROSPER LAUGIER 86-84 (Verdier 1914) 36”. The 
finest of the bronze toned varieties. Standards iridescent 
fiery bronze; falls rich ruby red. 

50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


MARSH MARIGOLD 82-81 (Bliss 1919) 30”. Stand- 
ards rich buttercup yellow; falls velvety brownish red with 
a bright yellow margin around the edge matching the color 
of the standards. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.50. 


SEMINOLE 83-83 (Farr 1920) 30”. An exceedingly 
rich velvety crimson bi-color, that is even more brilliant than 
Opera and entirely different in form and tone. Farr's Master- 
piece. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent vote of the 
American Iris Society, proved to be overwhelmingly THE 
MOST POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 
SUSAN BLISS 85-86 (Bliss 1922) 40”. Five years ago 
you could not have bought a single plant of this exceedingly 
choice variety for less than double the price of this entire 
collection. Its introduction created quite a sensation. The color 
is an exquisite orchid-pink tone. 

$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00; 6 for $9.00 


LORD OF JUNE 88-78 (Yeld 1911) 40”. A GIGANTIC 
blue toned Iris with a delightful “‘fruity’ fragrance. Chosea 
from among 250 blue toned Iris in my collection. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


LENT A. WILLIAMSON 88-88 (Williamson 1918) 
42”. In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this THE 
WORLD'S FINEST IRIS. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect 
form, with standards of soft Campanula Violet and falls of 
the richest velvety pansy violet. 

50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


I Will Furnish One of Each of These 18 “Prizewinners” for $12.50 
Three Each, or a Total of 54 Plants for $30 
Six Each, 108 Plants, Enough for a Nice Clump of Each, $50 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 
I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for the propaga- 
tion of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels enables me to furnish the utmost in value 
at the minimum cost. Some of them are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 
varieties went into this collection. For those who would like a garden full of fine flowers 
IN ALL THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keeping 
them separate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 

40 Plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $5.00 

100 Plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $10.00 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from two to three weeks ahead of the 
regular Iris season. You'll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This 
collection will include only choice varieties, in a good range of colors; varieties that are ex- 
ceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty of 
AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 

25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, all labeled, my selection, $6.00 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, or for planting in the 
border in front of the taller varieties. They bloom in the early spring, just after the crocus 
have finished flowering; and come at a time when flowers in the garden are so much prized. 
Only choice varieties will go into this collection. 

25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, my selection, all labeled, $6.00 


A very fine illustrated 64-page Iris Catalog free on request 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are almost as large as 
a dinner plate. There are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and striped effects, soft tones and 
the most brilliant colorings, in a wonder- 

ful array. 


I will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, 
without labels, for $6.00 


100 plants assorted, my selection, 
without labels, $20.00 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Irises. They are rugged 
and hardy, easy to grow in any soil or 
location, in full sun or semi-shade. They 
are among the finest of all Irises for 
cutting. 

10 Emperor (the finest deep blue) 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 of another choice variety, my 

selection 
Total 36 Plants, All Properly 
Labeled for $6.00 
100 plants in 10 varieties, labeled, 
my selection for $18.00 














Jupunese Iris 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Boston Florists 














Cortbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


j Branch Store 
y HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








Lo iBhion 


OPhian 
67 BEACON STREET piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 























Wanted: Gardener, married. Private estate 
of seven acres, small greenhouse. Cottage. 
One mile from school. Address H. Fox, 
Foxburg, Clarion Co., Penna. 








Quality Peonies 


New price list on request 


W. B. PARKER 
Hillside Way Wilmington, Mass. 








TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 




























Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late September Work 


Hevse plants from a florist will do much better this Winter 
if they are purchased now. They become gradually inured 
to the dry house air while the windows may still be left open. 

Make plans now to renovate the rose garden. Fall planting 
may be done in October. 

It is time to plant the following bulbs: Narcissi, scillas, crocus, 
snowdrops, lilium candidum, which should be forming the ever- 
green whorl of leaves now. First size freesia bulbs may be potted 
now. 

A number of hardy annuals such as bachelor buttons and an- 
nual larkspur will flower in Spring if the seed is sown now. 
Later on, sweet peas may be sown in trenches wherever such treat- 
ment is necessary. Prepare the trenches now. 

Double and ruffled petunias in particularly choice varieties may 
be kept over by potting a few plants to keep in the conservatory 
or window garden. It is best to trim the plants. Cuttings may be 
taken from these plants early next Spring. 

Lemon verbena will not live over Winter. Pot a plant or two 
and keep in a cool room. Prune the plants hard. 

Many of the everlastings may be cut and dried now for Winter 
bouquets. See that some are dried with curved stems. 

Much late bloom in the garden can be saved by covering the 
tender plants with paper or cloth to protect them from early 
frosts, which are invariably followed by warm weather. 

Deciduous vines are best planted in Spring, but they can be 
moved safely in the Fall if the stems are tied together and are left 
on the ground over Winter with a protective mulch. 

New lawns may be sown now and old ones renovated. In spots 
where the grass is thin or weeds have been taken out, loosen the 
soil with an iron rake, sow the seed and roll the spot. Keep the 
soil wet. 

It is wise to get in a supply now of leaf mold. soil and sand 
which is to be used in the conservatory during Winter. Store 
these where they will not freeze hard. 

Squashes will keep better in storage if they are not frosted. The 
ripe ones may be piled and covered while those left in the garden 
should be covered on frosty nights. 

Gather peppers before there is a frost. Tomatoes will last a 
long while if wrapped in paper and stored in a cool place. 

Cultivate the late cabbages as long as possible. 

Keep all weeds, particularly the perennial kinds, out of the 
strawberry bed. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








EO 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


New price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











TULIPS and 
DAFFODILS 


Write for Free Catalogue 


on the choicest varieties of Darwin 
and Cottage Tulips, Daffodils, Hy- 
acinths and Crocus bulbs. Reason- 
able prices for highest quality. 

Nurseries, East Haven, Conn., 
and Sassenmeim, Holland. 


Mail address: 


PETER J. DAMEN 
19 Warner Street, Springfield, Mass. 











urpee’s 
TULIPS 


Hyacinths, Crocus, Daf- 
fodils, Peonies, Iris . . . 
read all about them in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. 
Choose now the bulbs 
for planting in the fall to 
grace your garden with a 
gay display of blooms from 
early spring until late in 
the fall. It also tells about 
the bulbs that are so easily 
grown for winter blooming 
in the house. 

Write for your free copy of 
Burpee’s Bulb Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
835 Burpee Bldgs., Phila., Pa. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Famous 
Bulbs 


Direct from our Holland grower who has 
served us for years. All bulbs are first 
quality blooming size. 

TULIP GROUP NO. 2 


King Harold (Darwin). Orimson 

Bleu Aimable (Darwin). Violet-purple 
St. James (Breeder). Old rose 

John Buskin (Cottage). Yellow 
Gesneriana lutea (Cottage). Yellow 
Inglescombe Pink (Cottage). 

One dozen of each (72 bulbs) $4.65 


Twenty-five of each (150 bulbs) $7.85 


/ DARWIN GROUP NO. 3 TULIP GROUP NO. 5 
’ Clara Butt. Salmon-pink Baron de la Tonnaye (Darwin). 
Dream. Heliotrope and violet Bartigon (Darwin). Fiery red 
Farncombe Sanders. Scarlet Philippe de Comines (Darwin). 
Pride of Haarlem. Violet-rose Purple 
La Tulipe Noire. Black Tulip “a Hfoon (Cottage). Yellow. 
Velow Savets. 25 of each (100 bulbs) $5.25 
12 of each (72 bulbs) $5.00 50 of each (200 bulbs) $10.50 
50 bulbs of each (300 bulbs) $14.75 SINGLE EARLY GROUP NO. 6 
100 of each (600 bulbs) $28.50 Belle Alliance. Scarlet 
Chrysolora. Golden yellow 
Tuner Gaeey Se. 6 Couleur Cardinal. Crimson 
Louis XIV (Breeder). Purple, bronze Duchesse de Parma. Orange 
Bacchus (Breeder). Dark blue 


White Hawk. Clear white 
Grenadier (Cottage). Orange-red 


Wouverman. Purple 
12 of each (72 bulbs) $5.00 
12 of each (36 bulbs) $4.00 25 of each (150 bulbs) $10.00 
25 of each (75 bulbs) $6.50 50 of each (300 bulbs) $19.75 
Farr’s Price-list of Bulbs 
offers Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, in the best new and old varieties. 
If you have not received a copy, send us your name and address. A copy 
will be mailed promptly. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY, Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Landscapes and Gardens 


Never become tiresome or monotonous when rare and unusual 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees and hardy plants replace the more 


common sorts. 


Your attention is invited to a 
new Dwarf Yew (Taxus cana- 
densis stricta) for edging and 
specimens; to a new Arborvitae, 
new Alberta Spruce, Spirea 
trichocarpa, Hardy Azaleas, 
Wilson’s Chinese Cotoneaster, 
and many other interesting 
plants. 


Landscapes'| 


ante 


(Ohinelaats 





Old-fashioned hardy garden 
plants may be set in mild 
weather until the first of 
November. Flowering shrubs 
and shade trees may be moved 
even after frost hardens the 
ground. Your order will be 
shipped at the proper time for 
planting. 


Landscapes and Gardens, our handsomely illustrated catalogue will be your 
friendly guide to a great collection of American and foreign plants and shrubs 














Please address Box H. 


WYMAN’S 
ramingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM~— MASSACHUSETTS 


A copy of this book will be mailed on request. 












































Planting in September = 


va 
) 
. So much of your planting can be done in Septem- 
ber. Shrubbery or hedges laid out, new perennial 
beds made, evergreens planted. 


If you are one of those who did not completely 
carry out their plans this spring, by all means begin 
now as finest results for next year will be obtained 
by planting at this time. 


We begin shipping evergreens in August, perennials 
in September and October and deciduous trees and 
shrubs from the first of October until the ground 
freezes in December. 


We recommend your writing now for our illustrated 
catalogue and planting guide. A copy will be mailed 
you free at once. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 

















Evergreens Moved Any Time 
If You Know How To Do It 


Hicks’ methods prove that summer and autumn planting of evergreens 
is safer and surer than spring planting. Dug with a big ball of earth, the 
trees receive less of a shock than in spring. When autumn rains come the 
trees make a normal growth, go into winter in good shape, and come 
out in spring full of life and vigor. 


Hicks’ ‘“Time-saving”’ evergreens are a decided 
asset as windbreaks. A cold north wind may 
roar against them, but these evergreens soon 
reduce its strength to a gentle zephyr. Wind- 
breaks pay real dividends in fuel saved, and 
in protection to buildings and stock. 


A New Edition of 
“Home Landscapes” 
is ready for distribution. 
It contains a valuable 
article on Evergreens by f 









Mr. Henry Hicks, a 
special story on ‘‘Ad- 
venture in Home Land- 
scaping’” by Alice B. 
Doscher, with descrip- 
tions and prices of re- 
liable evergreens, shade 
trees, flowering shrubs. 
and perennials. If you 
have not received a copy, 
please advise us. 


Hicks’ Nurseries 


Box E, Westbury, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


“Roadside Development’’ by J. M. Bennett. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $5.00. ; é 
Mr. Bennett has recognized the need for detailed instruc- 


tions about the beautification of the country’s highways, 
which has become increasingly desirable with the constant 
growth of automobile travel. This book is not merely in- 
spirational; it is meant for a practical guidance of park com- 
missioners, landscape architects, municipal leagues and such 
other organizations and individuals as are interested in the 
subject, which ought to mean everyone who uses the high- 
ways. Mr. Bennett writes from long experience and much 
study and has produced an exceedingly useful volume, which 
is well illustrated and carefully indexed. 
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‘Patio Gardens’’ by Helen M. Fox. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $6.00. ; eS 
Doubtless Mrs. Fox’s ‘‘Patio Gardens’ does not have the 


wide appeal of “‘Garden Cinderellas,’’ her exceedingly com- 
prehensive book about lilies, but it will interest a large num- 
ber of people, for it is a delightful book to read or to have 
on the library table, even though one may not be concerned 
especially with Spain or Spanish gardens. The book is replete 
with illustrations produced from pencil sketches made ‘‘on 
location” by Ralph L. Reser. There are also measured draw- 
ings, detailed schedules and plans which make the book useful 
to garden makers who would like to adapt Spanish motifs 
in the planning of American gardens. It is handsomely printed 
and beautifully bound, making it a work of art as well as 
a working guide. 


“Beauty From Bulbs.’’ Published by John Scheepers, Inc., New York 
City. Price $3.00. ; 
This book is essentially a catalogue but the beauty of its 


illustrations, its handsome binding, the comprehensive vari- 
ety of its descriptions, and the large amount of cultural 
information which it contains entitles it to a place on the 
library shelf. It is a book to which the amateur who is 
interested in bulbs will be likely to refer frequently. 


‘Flowers of Winter,’’ by Montague Free. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.25. ; 
This addition to the useful pocket garden library contains 


illustrations in color with accompanying descriptions of both 
indoor and outdoor flowers with which garden makers come 
in contact between Autumn and Spring. The illustrations 
are in color, making the little book valuable for the purposes 
of identification, and a worth while guide for amateurs who 
wish to know their plants by name. 






‘Plant Hybridization Before Mendel,” by H. F. Roberts. Published by 
the Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. Price $4.00. 


So much has been heard in recent years about Mendel that 
the assumption seems to be common that little or nothing in 
the way of hybridization was done before the day of that 
now famous monk. This book of Professor Roberts’ shows 
that experiments in plant breeding were carried on for cen- 
turies before Mendel’s law was heard of. It is the first book 
of the kind published and obviously the result of much 
patient research. The preliminary chapters make an adequate 
background for a consideration of Mendel’s papers them- 
selves. These papers have been analyzed with unusual minute- 
ness and detail. Mendel’s work, therefore, is brought into 
higher relief and is more readily comprehended than under 
the plan followed by most textbooks. Some excellent illustra- 
tions, largely portraits, add to the value of this scholarly and 
important volume. 
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As a suitable setting 
magnifies the beauty of 
a fine gem, so a good lawn 
increases the attractiveness 
of a fine residence —the lawn 
makes it or mars it. 


We all 


What more need be said? 
agree! 

But in the making or re-making of a 
lawn extreme care is necessary. We've a 
folder containing many pertinent facts of 
real value that we would like to send you. Your 
name and address brings it—no obligation. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 








Buckwheat Hulls 


Protect Rose Gardens 
in Winter 


Buckwheat Hulls make a better winter mulch for roses than most 
other substances commonly used. 


Buckwheat Hulls make a porous covering. Water drains away and 
the mulch does not freeze into a solid mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls are light in weight, yet do not blow off and 
expose the plants to cold winds. 


Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled and much cleaner than dirt 
or peat. 


Buckwheat Hulls can be worked into the soil in spring, thus adding 
humus—nature’s own fertilizer. 


Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all these advantageous points are 
considered. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds 
and delivered to the transportation company at Towanda. 


aa he Cae ee + paw eee hee $1.75 
EE SoS ko pel cewek cea dwemaas 4.60 
A ee Se ee ere 14.00 
TET CORR TT TTT eee 23.00 


Terms — Cash with order 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be mailed on request 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


Box 810, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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Grapevines are not to be overlooked 
as ornamental climbers for Autumn 
effects, especially when they carry a 


crop of handsome fruit. 
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Photograph by Francis B. Johnston 


See page 445 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Shade Tree Planting in Albany 


The city of Albany, N. Y., has used great care in planting 
shade trees in the development of its residential sections. The 
general practice has been to allow a wide planting strip 
between the sidewalk and the road which has benefited the 
trees in several ways. First of all, paved streets exclude mois- 
ture from the roots to such an extent that the trees may suffer 
from drought, particularly during a dry season such as this 
one has been, unless a wide planting strip is provided. Fur- 
thermore, by this plan, there is proper air circulation in the 
soil. ‘Trees set back from the street are less likely to receive 
injury from passing vehicles so that mishaps have been 
reduced to a minimum and the trees have grown into fine 
specimens. 

Norway maples were planted along Western Avenue in 
1878 or so by the late William S. Egerton who was for many 
years Albany's superintendent of parks and who was also 
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Western Avenue in Albany, N. Y., with a Row of Maple Trees on Each Side 





responsible for the design and planting of Washington Park 
in Albany where there is a great variety of trees and shrubs. 
His way of planting the maples has made a very neat appear- 
ing street. The one serious objection to the plan is that grass 
does not grow well in the dense shade cast by the trees. 


Prize Winning Vegetables 

There is a general trend toward more artistic groupings 
of vegetables at the shows. An example was to be seen at a 
recent exhibition in Boston. The exhibitor was W. D. Clark- 
son of East Greenwich, R. I. The base of the group was a 
series of wooden steps painted green over which was nailed 
heavy wire mesh. The wire was covered with wet spaghnum 
moss which kept the greens fresh during the entire show. 
Parsley was the principle green against which the specimens 
of celery, eggplant, squash, turnips, carrots, peppers, corn and 
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potatoes stood out in bold relief. ‘The vegetables were so ar- 
ranged that the group had balance and was very ‘pleasing. 


How Nectarines Differ From Peaches 

Nectarines are peaches in every respect except that they 
lack the fuzziness of the skin which characterizes the peach, 
according to a bulletin from the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment 
Station. Nectarine trees cannot be told from peach trees unless 
the fruit is present. There are cling-stone and free-stone vari- 
eties of nectarines just as there are of peaches, while the flesh 
of the nectarine may be red, yellow or white. 

Nectarines may spring from peach stones, and peaches 
sometimes come from nectarine seeds. Peach trees may also 
produce nectarines on one twig or branch, the rest of the 
tree producing peaches. Nectarine trees have likewise been 
known to produce peaches. Once in a while a peach tree or a 
nectarine tree will produce an individual fruit that is part 
nectarine and part peach. 

One of the principal reasons why nectarines have not found 
more favor in the East is the lack of good varieties. The 
experiment station has been testing out varieties of nectarines 
and now has over 30 different sorts in its orchards. Among 
the sorts being recommended are Hunter and Sure Crop. 





Prize-Winning Display of Vegetables at a Recent 
Exhibition tn Boston 


Garden Contest in Pennsylvania 

Although his garden was not the most elaborate in the 
town contest, a resident of Overbrook-Hills-in-Merion, Pa., 
recently received the highest award because he had cultivated 
a small plot of unoccupied ground to the rear of his property. 
The contest was conducted among the residents of Over- 
brook-Hills-in-Merion and Penn-Wynne, two communities 
adjoining Philadelphia on the main line. Among the 191 
homes in the two towns, 23 were selected by preliminary 
judges of the Overbrook-Hills, Penn-Wynne Civic Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. W. C. Purdy, of Glenolden, Pa., landscape architect; 
Robert Edgar, expert of the W. Atlee Burpee Company, of 
Philadelphia, and John B. Geraghty, of Lansdowne, immedi- 
ately sensed the fine love of nature that prompted the resident 
to go beyond his property lines in his quest for the beautiful. 

In spite of the fact that some of the other gardens were 
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lovelier, the judges immediately agreed to give him the first 
award. 

This garden was developed with tender annuals. Among 
them were portulacas, petunias, marigold and zinnias. The 
winner is Albert Ward, 1418 Surrey Lane, Overbrook-Hills- 
in-Merion, Pa. 


Forty Years of Service 

The California State Floral Society, which was organized 
in 1888, passed its fortieth birthday last September. Professor 
E. J. Wickson, who is well known for his writings, was the 
first president and in the nineties the society was most active, 
being the sole sponsor in the state of magnificent flower shows 
where classical programs of orchestral music added the final 
touch. 

Aside from staging annual exhibitions, fostering garden 
clubs and conducting lectures, the society’s prime aim has 
been to “‘carry the refining influences of home gardens to 
every village.’’ If there are similar clubs which have given 
continued service to the public, this organization would 
greatly appreciate letters from them addressed to Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


Mrs. John Wood Stewart Honored 

Mrs. John Wood Stewart, founder of the National Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild, with headquarters at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has been decorated by the French Govern- 
ment with its Cross of the Legion of Honor. This was in 
recognition of her work during the World War, when she 
organized the Needlework Guild, with 800,000 members and 
500 active branches. The present president of this organiza- 
tion is Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., formerly Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. Five years after starting this guild, Mrs. Stewart 
founded the National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild which 
has now become a nation-wide organization which undertakes 
to collect flowers and fruits from those who are abundantly 
supplied and distribute them in hospitals and among the poor 
and needy. 


Fumigation for Greenhouse Pests 

Professor G. W. Herrick and Miss Grace H. Griswold have 
written a bulletin which has just been issued by the Cornell 
University experiment station on ““The Fumigation of Green- 
houses to Destroy Pests.’’ The bulletin states that fumigation 
with nicotine products is best carried on at night. A rounded 
two and one-half inch potful (three and one-half ounces or 
100 grams) of nico-fume tobacco powder is enough in an 
average greenhouse for 5000 cubic feet of space. The powder 
can be placed in piles on the walks or better on pieces of wire 
window screen and ‘burned. Nico-fume liquid can be vapor- 
ized by pouring it from a machinist’s oil can on the heating 
pipes in a house. The pipes had best be cooled first. It is 
better to vaporize the liquid over an alcohol lamp. The lamp 
should not be set too close to the bottom of the cup of liquid. 
The liquid may catch fire if it boils over and if it does water 
should not be thrown on it. 

Cyanide is poisonous to human beings and should always 
be handled with care. For the ordinary greenhouse containing 
plants such as roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, calendulas, 
and ageratums, one-fourth ounce to 1000 cubic feet is effec- 
tive. The plants should not be watered for some hours 
previous to fumigation and should not be watered too quickly 
afterwards. The fumigations should not be started until 
sundown and should go on all night. Fumigation should not 
be done during a windy, foggy night, nor on nights when 
the temperature is near zero. The temperature in the house 
should be from 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Since the gas 
from calcium cyanide never becomes highly concentrated in 
a house the necessity for extensive ventilation on the follow- 
ing morning is usually not great. Thus the cooling of the 
plants may be obviated. 

















Ornamental Vines for Autumn Effects 


walls and tree stumps with rich masses of leaves 

throughout the Summer and they serve their purposes 
well. Yet, a select list of them have, in addition, attractive 
flowers in late Summer, bright showy fruits or brilliant Fall 
leaf colorations and by including a few of these in the home 
planting, the Autumn landscape will be brighter. 

In late August and September, the sweet Autumn clematis 
(C. paniculata) becomes a billowing mass of deliciously fra- 
grant white flowers which attract the bees in swarms. Late 
in the season, little fluffy white seeds appear that remain 
firmly attached until Winter, hiding the dead leaves and 
tangled stems. Although this vine is hardy, it should be 
trimmed back early in Spring almost as hard as a grapevine 
for the old stems usually winterkill. Most vines prefer a 
shady situation but this species is an exception to the rule. 
Our native C. virginiana, however, prefers shade. All species 
of clematis appreciate lime in the soil. 

The various species of ampelopsis contribute much to the 
blaze of Autumn colors and furthermore they are extremely 
hardy, thriving even in large cities under most unfavorable 
growing conditions. The best of these is the Boston or Japa- 
nese ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata) which apparently has no 
limit of spread, sometimes extending 100 feet or more up the 
side of a building, a feature which is a disadvantage at times. 
The woody stems are held to the wall by tendrils tipped with 
discs which will stick to any 
slightly rough surface. The 
first frost in Autumn starts 
the color change of the foliage 
to yellow and crimson which 
contrasts with myriads of clus- 
tered blue-black berries. 

The Virginia creeper (A. 
quinquefolia) does not color 
as brilliantly as the Japanese 
ivy although the leaves turn 
red, nor does it cling as well to 
buildings, thus requiring some 
means of support. It is better 
adapted to naturalistic plant- 
ings where it may cover a stone 
wall or an old tree trunk or 
form a dense tangle in which 
birds may find shelter and a 
nesting place, feeding on the 
berries during Fall and Winter. 
A. heterophylla has by far the 
most beautiful berries of them 
all. They vary in color from 
pale lilac to bright blue—oc- 
casionally white ones appear— 
and the arrangement of the 
berries as well as the shape of 
the leaves and general habit of 
the vine reveals its close rela- 
tionship to the grape. 

Indeed, grapes are very dec- 
orative when covering trellage 
and if a few choice varieties are 
selected, these same ornamental 
vines will provide an abun- 
dance of dessert fruit. There 
may be some objection to the 
berries dropping under foot 
when the vines are trained 
above a paved piazza, but if 


M vet foliage vines are used to cover arches, trellises, 








Ampelopsis Heterophylla, Sometimes Called the Porcelain Ampelopsis 


spraying is attended to at the proper time and the bunches are 
carefully thinned, this difficulty will be overcome. Certainly, 
large bunches of purple, red or white grapes hanging beneath 
the fast-yellowing foliage are attractive. For naturalizing in 
thickets or wooded corners, the wild species are ideal. Some of 
those available from nurserymen are Vitis labrusca, the small, 
seedy-berried fox grape, V. aestivalis or Summer grape which 
also has small black bunches of berries as well as large foliage 
that yellows in Fall, and V. cordifolia or frost grape, the 
most vigorous of them all. These kinds will grow well in 
moist shady places. 

Vitis Coignetiz is in a class by itself. Its general appearance 
resembles the fox grape, but in Autumn the foliage takes on a 
beautiful scarlet color unrivaled by any of the grapes. It is 
easily one of the best hardy, strong-growing vines we have 
that fully justifies its common name, scarlet gloryvine. The 
fact that it is hard to propagate, starting best from seeds or 
grafts, should not keep it from cultivation. 

The dark, glossy evergreen foliage of Evonymus radicans 
vegeta, commonly called bigleaf wintercreeper, is attractive 
enough in itself to recommend this plant for north walls or 
against the Summer house, but it has the added virtue of 
bearing white fruits which opening disclose orange colored 
seeds, similar to those of bittersweet, which, however, do not 
last long. If irregular growth is desired, let evonymus grow 
naturally and it will send out side branches, but on walls 
a more formal effect is usually 
desired which necessitates occa- 
sional clipping. 

Bittersweet berries are easily 
gathered from the wild for 
Winter decoration, yet a vine 
loaded with scarlet berries is 
still more attractive as a garden 
subject. Before the fruits are 
completely exposed by frost, 
the entire vine is a mass of rich 
yellow foliage. In sections 
where the English ivy is en- 
tirely hardy, bittersweet may 
be planted with it and the 
effect of orange and crimson 
berries among the rich green 
leaves of the ivy is striking. 
Where more shrubby masses 
of bittersweet are preferred, 
rigid pruning may be prac- 
ticed. The Japanese bittersweet 
(C. articulatus) fruits more 
heavily than our native kind, 
but the clusters are smaller and 
they are borne under the leaves. 

A more recent favorite for 
covering pergolas, stone walls 
and trellises is the China fleece- 
vine (Polygonum Aubertii). 
The chief interest in the vine 
at this time of year is its great 
pendulous masses of white 
flowers which resemble, to a 
slight degree, those of Clematis 
paniculata. Very rapid growth 
is made by this vine which is 
also true of the matrimony 
vine (Lycium chinense). The 
latter quickly forms a mass of 
interwoven stems which bear 
in August tiny pink flowers 
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that are followed by bright waxy red berries. Often the 
berries and blossoms are present together. No difficulty is 
experienced in rooting clippings so that the vine ought to 
be used more where quick foliage screens are desired as well 
as Autumn color. 

Two vines seldom planted are the common horse brier 
(Smilax rotundifolia) which is very common in the Easte 
and the bristly greenbrier (S. hispida), also a native in this 
section. To be sure, neither of these is very well adapted to 
the small home grounds because they make rank growth and 
are thorny, particularly the bristly greenbrier. S. hispida does 
not spread rapidly from the roots but the horse brier occupies 
the land as fast as wild blackberries. 

Disregarding the objectfons to these vines, it must be 
admitted that great tangles of the bright green stems clamber- 
ing over black alder bushes make a fine Autumn display when 
the leaves turn color, first yellow, later edged with nut 
brown. Both briers bear small clusters of bead-like black 
berries in‘the Fall—who has not done them in water color 
when still in the grades at school. 





The Handsome Flowers of Lewisia Rediviva 


Lewisia Rediviva’s Dislike of Moisture 


OTING several comments upon Lewisia rediviva, I am 

sure its friends in the eastern states would have better 

and more permanent success if they had the courage to give 

this unique plant the extremely dry conditions that its natural 

habitat suggests and which its acquired nature probably de- 
mands. 

My experience with it began when a friend-botanist sent 
me a few roots with flowers in an envelope, devoid of mois- 
ture and looking so dry that apparently there was little use 
in planting them. After lying in the vicinity of my desk a 
month or more, the roots showed signs of life and I planted 
them in a cactus group. The next Spring and several seasons 
following there were flowers. 

The plant ranges from Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
to the Pacific coast and varies somewhat, but appears to be 
hardy from whatever source. It grows in the Middle Park 
section of Colorado where the Winters are very long and cold, 
on the edge or brow of mesas where most of the Winter snow 
blows off. The total precipitation, including normal snow- 
fall is about 12 inches. The scil is a coarse gravely loam, 
neutral as to acidity, with very free drainage. It is safe to say 
that fully one-half the scanty precipitation is lost to the 
plant. 

The annual growth begins in the Fall, if there is sufficient 
moisture, indicated by the appearance of a rosette of succulent 
foliage which persists through the Winter and until flowering 
time in May. At this time the leaves disappear and the seeds 
soon ripen, after which nothing remains above the ground. 
For three months or longer the plant is quite dormant in a 
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perfectly dry sun-baked soil. Under conditions of abundant 
rainfall the plants that fail to carry on probably rot from too 
much moisture during the dormant period. A raised position 
or sharp incline, sunny exposure, free drainage; and in addi- 
tion to this a pane of glass large enough to shelter the colony, 
supported at the corners, will probably insure success for 
many seasons. 

Lewisia pygmaea is an alpine species and endures more 
rainfall, but favors a dry sunny slope and a soil distinctly 
acid. ; 
—D. M. Andrews. 
Boulder, Col. 


A Brilliant Oriental Poppy 


y you have not as yet secured a root of the Olympia Orien- 
tal poppy do so, for you will not regret it. But you must 
be thoughtful of where you locate it in your hardy border. 
The color of its blossoms is more orange than the red Oriental 
poppy Goliath, and here in Chicago blossoms about Decora- 
tion Day. I bought a root in the Spring of 1928. Of course 
it did not blossom that year, but the next Spring it came up 
early and sent up three buds on tall, slender leafless stems, 
much like a sturdy Shirley. The blossoms were double and 
beautiful and as the weather was cool, they lasted a long time. 
Plant it with plenty of greenery surrounding it, because 
sometimes plants that blossom at one time do not do so some 
other year. Lavender blues, white, or pale yellow would har- 
monize nicely with this poppy. 

Another thing I learned about it is that after the blos- 
soming period the leaves die back for just a short time. About 
July 15 it sends up shoots 12 inches high about two feet 
away from the parent plant, which by that time has leaves 
for the Fall growth. My Olympia sent up five shoots. These 
I imagine will make new plants if left there for next year’s 
bloom. I am very anxious to see the outcome of this spot in 
my hardy border next Spring, as I raised from seed a few 
plants of Anchusa Lissadell and put three roots in this local- 
ity, not then knowing of Olympia’s underground spread, so 
different from the multiplication of the old Oriental poppies. 

—Katherine K. Perrigo. 
Chicago, III. 


A Continuous Blooming Rose 


HE climbing rose Phyllis Bide, recently introduced, is 

really almost everblooming. It is a multiflora hybrid, 
somewhat like Tausendschon in growth, but the flowers are 
smaller and few in the cluster. It has good June bloom, and 
a fairly even crop of flowers through July, August and late 
into September. For northern gardens it is the only really 
climbing hardy everbloomer with flowers larger than poly- 
antha size. It is a real climber, though as it blooms on each 
new short growth it does not make long new canes as do 
most ramblers. [t reaches upward more rapidly than the 
abundant blooming Birdie Blye, deep rose in color, of which 
the only failing is slow attainment of height. 

Phyllis Bide is poor in color only. The buds are a red- 
orange-salmon-yellow. The opening flower has the Pernet 
shades, but the blossom soon becomes dull pink, and fades 
and curls to a washed white with rose flecks. If only it would 
hold its original color! 

A third everbloomer is Mrs. George C. Thomas, which 
gives a fair and steady bloom all summer after the heavy 
June crop. It is the color of Mme. Caroline Testout, or an 
everblooming Christine Wright. These three are far more 
appealing than the climbing polyanthas, and in northern 
gardens are far more floriferous than the climbing hybrid 
teas, which put forth most of their flowers in June only. A 
start with hardy everblooming ramblers has been made. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Water Planting Would Detract from the Beauty of a Pool of This Type 


A Reflecting Pool in the Garden 


OOLS constructed solely for the purpose of producing 
Prretection are not so common as lily pools, but there are 

many gardens where they can be used advantageously. 
Perhaps the idea is a new one to some garden makers but a 
little thought will show that pools placed where they reflect 
tall and imposing trees or attractive planting around the sides, 
may be exceedingly attractive. Of course the situation must be 
one in the open and some study is often required to determine 
the spot where reflections are best at the time of day when 
they are most likely to be enjoyed. The relation of the sun to 
the plants which are to be reflected must always be kept in 
mind. 

A round pool seems particularly appropriate when reflec- 
tions are the objects sought. When it has a coping or heading 
to frame it, such a pool is very much like a mirror. A pool of 
the formal type with a brick or cement edging is more effective 
as a reflection pool than one of the informal type with a turf 
or rough stone edging. It need not be deep but it should be 
dark at the bottom. A pool with a painted bottom is not as 
effective for purposes of reflection, although there seems to be 
a fashion for pools of this type, which show off to advantage 
the fancy goldfish which are often placed in them. 

If one desires to have both reflections and lilies, this can be 
brought about by using one or two plants at one side, leaving 
the center and the rest of the pool clear. It is a great mistake 
to overcrowd a pool, in any event, and most water lilies take 
much more room than the amateur realizes. If the pool as 
designed is too shallow for lilies, a depression can be made 
where the plants are to go, a tub containing the water lilies 
to be sunk in this depression. 

As a rule, it is necessary to use cement in making the pool 
and care is required to obtain a correct mixture. One part 
<ement to three parts sand makes the right proportion but it 





is also wise to mix in one pint of master mix water-proofing 
paste, diluted with one gallon of water. This will prevent the 
leaks which sometimes occur in cement pools. In making the 
pool it is often necessary to mix the cement as dry as possible 
so that it will stay where placed, especially when working 
around the sides. 


A Brilliant California Perennial 


NOTE in Horticulture that ‘““Zauschmeric californica has 

been cultivated for some time and is highly prized in east- 
ern gardens.”’ I have no recollection of seeing it grown there, 
but perhaps it has but recently come into use. Americans are 
fast becoming rock garden conscious and Zauschmeric Cali- 
fornica may prove a valuable addition to that part of the rock- 
ery where a rather rambling low plant is needed. It cannot be 
said to be a dependably tidy plant, for the foliage sometimes 
becomes dried and scraggy, but few flowers can equal the 
brilliancy of its bloom, which comes in late Summer. 

The scarlet vermillion tubes of one or two inches long are 
borne clusters at the end of the stem. Both calyx and corolla 
are scarlet and the stamens protrude from the ruffled opening 
of the funnel-shaped flower.The leaves are small and nar- 
rowly lanceolate and of an attractive gray green shade which 
forms a very satisfactory setting for the vivid blossoms. It is 
of very easy culture, as all it seems to require is a dry rocky 
slope in the sun. 

From late July until November, many a sunny bank in 
central and southern California is ablaze with this gay peren- 
nial. In dry stream beds, upon rocky canon sides and on stony 
ledges it paints the landscape with vivid coloring. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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Clearing Up the Sedum Tangle 
| gece that there is a bad confusion in the Genus 


Sedum, there is no excuse for the misbranding that one 
finds in many American nurseries. A few of the worst errors 
noted in nurseries or catalogues this year are as follows: 

S. stoloniferum for S. spurium. They are quite distinct. 
Spurium ranges in color from white to deep crimson, while 
stoloniferum is always pink. The reddish stems of stolonif- 
erum are also characteristic. Many of our leading nurserymen 
have fallen into this error, and list stoloniferum, which is 
rare in America. 


Hispanicum masquerades as anglicum, although they are 
quite different, and again hispanicum is offered without any 
specific name. Now the true hispanicum is an annual, but sev- 
eral of the hispanicum varieties are perennials. 

Stahlii is offered from time to time. Stahlii is a tender vari- 
ety from Mexico and differs widely from any of the substi- 
tutes sold, usually some form of lydium. 

Oppositifolium furnishes another stumbling block and one 
may get anything from spurium to maximum under this 
name. 

Rupestre and reflexum are confused beyond repair. Yet 
there should be no trouble here. The leaves of rupestre are 
flattish on the upper side while those of reflexum are nearly 
terete. 

Maximum, telphinium and telephioides are offered one for 
the other indiscriminately. 

Whenever possible one interested in growing sedums 
should make his own selection at the nursery and thus avoid 
disappointment. There are so many varieties offered, differing 
so little one from the other as to puzzle all but an expert. We 
are growing what should be well over 100 varieties, but as 
the plants develop we find that varieties purchased from dif- 
ferent growers prove identical and that those purchased under 
the same name will prove different. 

The following varieties not commonly found on our rock 
gardens may, I think, be added to advantage: 

Ternatum minus (native), very early, foliage good in all seasons. 

Spurium album, pure white glistening flowers rather large. 


Maximum variegatum (syn. Spectabile var.), principally because 
it was a favorite in ‘grandmother's garden.” 


Spurium splendens, brilliant crimson variety of Spurium. 
Stoloniferum, rather better in habit than the Spuriums. 


Brevifolium, finer in foliage than the rest of the albums, dwarf, 
making a close mat, flowers whiter than in the type. 


Tenuifolium (trade name), a fine contrast to brevifolium and a 
good sedum. It, too, is one of the albums. 


Pulchrum, the best of the altissimum group as it improves with 
age, while the others of the group tend to become scraggly and 
present a bare center, which this does not do. 


Oregonum, a native of the West. Similar to divergens in appearance 


but standing our seasons better. 
—wWalter C. Belcher. 
Holbrook, Mass. 
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English Plants Which Excite Envy 


Dear Sir—Returning from a visit paid to English gardens 
in the month of May and the incomparable Chelsea flower 
show, I am filled with a desire to have in our gardens over 
here some of the wonderful plants I saw growing in such 
perfection. The lupine ‘‘Chocolate Boy,” the verbascum 
“Cotswold Queen,’’ Nepeta violacea, the campanula ‘‘Pride 
of Exmouth,”’ Dianthus microlepsis, the delphiniums ‘‘Eva 
Bamford” and ‘‘Mrs. Paul Nelke,”” and the scabiosa ‘‘Clive 
Greaves,” were some of the outstanding novelties we must 
all have. At Gravetye Manor, William Robinson, the dean of 
horticulture in England, who looks very young to have been 
gardening so many years, was pleased by the great admiration 
expressed for the planting in his garden of the blue poppy 
of Thibet, Meconopsis Baileyi. One climbs a heather-covered 
hill at the rear of the manor house and on the edge of a pine 
woods comes upon an impressive stand of these tall sturdy 
poppies, each thick stem surmounted by numerous forget-me- 
not blue flowers. At Wisley there were fine specimens of this 
marvellous flower, but not with such a background. When I 
told Mr. Robinson’s head gardener that I had tried for the 
past two years but had failed to get the seed to germinate, he 
said he fancied I had coddled it too much. I wanted to reply 
that I had not succeeded in getting anything to coddle, but 
refrained as experience has taught me that Scotchmen, who 
invariably prevail in English gardens, do not speak lightly 
of anything pertaining to the garden. If any reader of Horti- 
culture has achieved success in growing this desirable poppy 
I will be greatly indebted to hear how it was done. My garden 
is at an altitude of 2500 feet and it should flourish here. 


—Louise D. Van Anda, President 


of the Onteora Garden Club. 
New York City. 


Horticultural Society of New York Library 


The following books have been added recently to the Li- 
brary of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


American Gladiolus Society. The gladiolus review. v.5. Goshen, 
Ind.: American Gladiolus Society, 1928. 

The American Tree Association, compiler and editor. Forestry 
almanac. Washington, D. C.: The American Tree Association, 1929. 

An excellent summary of the subject of forestry with discussed lists of schools, 
organizations, individuals and countries interested. 

Bush-Brown, Louise. Flowers for every garden. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1927. 

A practical book for the amateur gardener with plant lists and cultural notes. 

The Flower Grower. Devoted to the interests of both amateur and 
professional growers of outdoor flowers. v.15. Calcium, N. Y.: 
Madison Cooper, 1928. 

Fowkes, Henry L. and Jones, Edgar S. School essentials in prac- 
— agriculture. Boston, Mass.: Educational Publishing Company, 


A worthy text-book for rural, elementary, or small high schools, intended to 
accompany experimentation and observation. 

The Garden Club of America. Bulletin of the Garden Club of 
America. New York City,: The Garden Club of America, 1928. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. v.28-30. New York City: Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle of America, 1924-1926. 


Greeves-Carpenter, C. F. The care of ornamental trees in planting, 
fertilizing, pruning, tree surgery, and spraying. New York City: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

A little book for the tree owner with practical information which will help him 
to know the condition of his trees and to check the quality of tree repair done 
on his place. 

Hedrick, U. P. The grapes of New York by U. P. Hedrick, 
assisted by N. O. Booth, O. M. Taylor, R. Wellington, M. J. Dorsey. 
Report of the N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station for the year 
1907. Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1908. 


The pears of New York by U. P. Hedrick, assisted by 
G. H. Howe, O. M. Taylor, E. H. Francis, H. B. Tukey. Report 
of the N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station for the year 1921. 


Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1921. 


The plums of New York by U. P. Hedrick assisted by 
R. Wellington, O. M. Taylor, W. H. Alderman, M. J. Dorsey. Re- 
port of the N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station for the year 1910. 
Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1911. 


The small fruits of New York by U. P. Hedrick assisted by 
G. H. Howe, O. M. Taylor, Alwin Berger, G. L. Slate, Olav Einset. 
Report of the N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
year ending June 30, 1925. Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1925. 

The vegetables of New York by U. P. Hedrick assisted by 
F. H. Hall, L. R. Hawthorn, Alwin Berger. Report of the N. Y. 
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State Agricultural Experiment Station for the year ending June 30, 
1928. Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Co., 1928. 


Beautiful standard works fast becoming rare with colored plates by Zeese- 
Wilkinson Oompany, Inc., under the direction of Mr. Hedrick. : 

Horticulture, v.6. Boston, Mass.: Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, The Horticultural Society of New York, Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, 1928. 

_ House and Garden. v.47-55. Greenwich, Conn.: Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1925-1929. bys 

Hutcheson, Martha Brookes. The spirit of the garden. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1923. 

Photographic plates of gardens designed in the main by Mrs. Hutcheson also 
discussion. An attractive book of suggestions to the landscape architect, student 
and home owner. . i ‘ 

Ivins, Lester S. Garden crops. Production and preservation. Chi- 
cago: Rand ‘McNally & Co., 1919. 

text-book of gardening for schools below the tenth grade. 
used as a readable reference work in the home. 


McKenny, Margaret. Mushrooms of field and wood. New York 
City: The John Day Co., 1929. ' 

A book for the younger generation with such simplicity of approach that it will 
be of great value in school, camp, and home. * 

McKinney, Ella Porter. Iris in the little garden. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1927. ' 

For the iris lover and amateur, a practical little book charmingly written. 

The New York Botanical Garden. Bulletin of the New York 
Botanical Garden. v.13. New York City: The New York Botanical 
Garden, 1925-29. 

Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. v.29. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Published for the Garden by the Science Press 
Printing Co., 1928. 

Nida, William Lewis. Elementary agriculture. Chicago, 
Ill.: A. Flanagan Co. (Educational Publishing Co., distribu- 
tors), 1928. 


A text-book for grade and rural schools, written in a simple style 
with ample illustrations. 

Pean, P. Jardins de France. 2v. A. Vincent: Paris, 1925. 

A beautiful set of plates of garden design. 

Pellett, Frank Chapman. Birds of the wild. How to make 
your home their home. New York City: A. T. De La Mare 
Co., Inc., 1928. 

An easily read book of practical value for the amateur. 

Stevens, G. A. Roses in the little garden. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1926. 

A book written with direct simplicity. It is of practical value. 

Sturtevant, Dr. E. Lewis. Sturtevant’s notes on edible 
plants edited by U. P. Hedrick. Report of the N. Y. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for the year 1919. Albany, N. Y.: 
J. B. Lyon Co., 1919. 

Dr. Sturtevant was the distinguished first director of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. Westvaco inspirations 
cre West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 1926, 1927, 

Wheeler, Homer J. Manures and fertilizers. A textbook 
for college students and a work of reference for all interested 
in the scientific aspects of modern farming. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. 

An important book in its field to non-collegiates as well as students. 

Wilson, Andrew. Insects and their control. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Printed by Thatcher-Anderson Co., 1929. 


For the non-technical persons, one of the most practical books on 
this subject. 


It might also be 





Italian Broccoli and Purslane 


Dear Sir—I think I can clear up the confusion there 
is as to broccoli. The “‘slightly different cauliflower’ 
of your issue of June | is the broccoli proper of Italy 
and is a very delicious vegetable which is being sold in 
America as Italian broccoli. It is known in Italy as 
Broccoli di Rape and is the tops and flower buds of a 
variety of turnip. It used to be grown in all the empty 
house lots in Naples and enough of it remained un- 
gathered to come into bloom and shed a golden glory 
over the empty spaces. 

A “‘green’”’ you did not mention in the article of 
June 1 is one which grows itself. Purslane as a salad 
plant is delicious if caught young. If it gets old the stems are 
woody and the seeds stony. As a substitute for spinach it is, 
to my taste, rather slimy. I have read somewhere that it was 
so valuable an addition to the hygienic properties of a salad 
that it was recommended to serve none without it. 


—DMiss Mabel P. Cook. 
Lexington, Mass. 


The Repotting of Calla-Lilies 


f fvn: is the month for repotting calla-lilies. If the tubers 
have been resting during the Summer they should be re- 
potted in fresh soil, but if this is not feasible a little surface 
soil may be dug away and replaced with fresh earth. Calla-lily 
tubers should be planted just under the surface and given 
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only a moderate amount of water until they start into 
growth. It is best to keep them in a cool and somewhat dark 
place for a month. The old-fashioned calla-lily is still grown 
but the dwarf Godfrey calla is better. It is not necessary to 
use mammoth tubers but they will flower more quickly than 
the smaller ones. 

Calla-lilies are sometimes attacked by mites which turn 
the root-ends brown and give the plants a sickly yellow 
appearance. In this case, it will be absolutely necessary to 
shake out all the old soil, remove the roots, cut away all 
rotted spots on the tuber and yellow leaves and repot it in a 
new pot with fresh soil enriched by bone meal. 


Xanthoceras Sorbifolia 


T this season of the year peculiar pods are borne on 
Xanthoceras sorbifolia which resemble those of the 
buckeye. As they ripen, the pods burst open disclosing three 
cells filled with small black shiny fruits that look like chest- 











Xanthoceras Sorbifolia in Full Bloom 


nuts. If these are stratified during the Winter and planted 
next Spring, they should germinate readily. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia is without a common name and is 
seldom seen in cultivation although a few nurseries are begin- 
ning to propagate it. It is very showy when in flower in May, 
the small blossoms being arranged in terminal racemes. Their 
color is white with a blotch of yellow or red at the base of 
each petal. Peculiar yellow horn-shaped glands are found 
within the flowers. 

As a specimen shrub for the lawn, xanthoceras is excellent 
because it seldom grows higher than 15 feet and branches 
well to the ground. It is hardy as far north as Massachusetts, 
although it seems to be particular as to soil and prefers to be 
in the sun. The wood is quite pithy and the branches grow 
quite upright giving the specimen a slightly stiff appearance. 
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Syringa Microphylla as It Blooms in the Spring 





The Autumn Flowers of Syringa Microphylla 
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———_—__—_——_ 
A Lilac That Blossoms Twice a Year 
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O a majority of the people interested in gardens 
fn name lilac connotes a familiar shrub with 
white or purplish blossoms which is associated with 
old homesteads in New England and elsewhere, and its 
very numerous progeny, the so-called French hybrids. 
But this lilac, in spite of its richness in variety of 
forms, is but one of a score or more species that go to 
make the lilac family. With the exception of two species 
which are natives of Europe all lilacs have their homes in 
different parts of Asia, a majority of them hailing from 
China. 

Some of the species burst into blossom before the com- 
mon lilac, while others do not open their blooms until 
all the forms of the common lilac are past flowering, 
so by a judicious selection of species and varieties it is 
possible to have pleasing lilacs in bloom for more than 
six weeks. 

Not content with giving an abundance of blossom 
slightly in advance of the common lilac, one species 
(Syringa microphylla) flowers a second time in early 
August or September. This double-duty lilac is remark- 
able on this account and when properly known will be 
in great request. The two photographs of the plant 
growing in the Arnold Arboretum sufficiently tells the 
story. This species is native of north central China, 
where it was discovered about the year 1892 by Father 


Giraldi. 
It was introduced into cultivation by William Pur- 


dom, who in 1910 sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch from 
whom the Arnold Arboretum obtained a plant in 1913. 
The plant has grown freely and is now a shapely shrub 
of rounded habit some eight feet tall and 12 feet in 
diameter. The branches are ascending-spreading, twiggy 
and very numerous, each and every one terminating in 
a panicle of blossoms. The individual flowers are lav- 
ender-purple without, white within, and delightfully 
fragrant. 

The leaves of the shrub are small, ovate in shape and 
with the branches are clothed with soft appressed hairs. 
Since its introduction §. microphylla has never known 
Winter injury in the Arnold Arboretum, where it is 
quite as hardy as the common lilac. In the Arboretum 
for several years past it has given a second crop of blos- 
soms from the beginning of August to the end of Sep- 
tember. This year it was earlier than usual and at the 
moment of writing this note a number of branches are 
bearing a third crop of flowers. This lilac may be rooted 
from cuttings and as it is a good species it comes true 
from seed. 

Its cultural requirements are those of the common 
lilac and its forms, all of which love sunshine, good 





root-drainage and a rich loamy soil, and if lime be 
present so much the better. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Hybrid Polyantha Roses 


B* crossing the small dwarf polyanthas (baby ram- 
blers) with hybrid tea and other bush roses, we get 
the large-flowered polyanthas, known as hybrid poly- 
anthas. These are wonderful for mass effect and good 
for cutting. For northern gardens they are far more 
vigorous than hybrid teas, requiring no Winter care. 
They make big bushes a yard high and as much across, 
and will bloom continuously from June 10 (Boston) 
till frost. No hybrid tea can compare with them in vigor 
and production. Of course the flowers are not so large 
nor full as in most hybrid teas, yet they are nearly as 
large as those of Red Letter Day. The foliage resembles 
that of hybrid perpetuals, giving more flowers and less 
wood, but is fully as hardy and easy to grow. Some of 
the old sorts, it is true, had poor colors, and Clotilde 
Soupert and some others do not always open well; but 
this group as such is well advanced to exceptional value 
for mass bloom. Of more than 50 names, the following 
are particularly good: 


Joseph Guy (Lafayette)—semi-double; deep red; color of 
Richmond. 


Rodhatte—fiery crimson; semi-double; like Joseph Guy, 
but smaller. 


Eblouissant—deep crimson; quilled; like Red Letter Day, 
but smaller. 


Merveille des Rouges—very deep crimson; semi-double: 
color of Etoile de France. 

Rudolf Kluis — light red; 
Radiance. 


Lady Reading—clear red; full; color of Leader. 

Orleans Rose—rose-red, white center; lighter than Rodhatte. 
Ellen Poulsen—deep rose; color of Hill’s America. 
Chatillon Rose—silvery crimson, pale eye. 


Alice Amos—single crimson, white center; like Rodhatte, 
but white eye. 


—Ernest H. Wilson. 


very double; color of Red 


Nathalie Nypels— clear rose; color of Mme. Caroline 
Testout. 
Salmon Spray — salmon rose; pointed; like Mme. Leon 


Pain. 

Kirsten Poulsen—scarlet rose; darker than Else Poulsen. 

Else Poulsen—carmine pink; a pale Rodhatte. 

Great Kluis—soft rose, very full: color of Louise Walter. 

Louise Walter—pale rose; like Tausendschon. 

Dorothy Haworth—pale rose; pointed: color of Columbia. 

Evelyn Thornton—pale salmon pink; color of Lady Pirrie. 

Echo—clear pink, paler than Louise Walter. 

Helene Leenders—salmon pink; pointed: color of Willow- 
mere. 

Marie Pavic—soft pink; very double; like small Maman 
Cochet. 

Leonie Lamesch—scarlet salmon rose; unique. 

La Rosee—yellowish white; semi-double. 

Gruss an Aachen—+yellow flesh. 

Frau Dr. Erreth—yellowish white; like Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

Bebé Blanc—flesh white; low grower. 

Yvonne Rabier—white; double; heavy grower. 


Many of the yellow and orange shades are of less 
robust growth, and require greater care at this latitude. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 




















A Garden of Perennials : 
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Nields Perennial Joy 


Hundreds of varieties ready this Fall 
for a colorful, ever-changing garden— 
From Spring to late Autumn, Horsford’s Hardy Plants, sturdy and 
prolific, yield an abundance of flowers for cutting, need little care. Easy 
printed instructions for planting and culture with each order. Our free 
catalog will help you select the finest plants for your hardy garden. 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


Solid, northern-grown bulbs —a special, colorful, all-season collection 
of extra value, the greatest we have ever been able to offer to our friends: 


EARLY INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


‘Sa Va (Ready in October) 
ye Bulbs (3 each $7 

Two Collections 
54 Bulbs (6 of each) $13 





MEDIUM 


L. regale. White, shaded pink, in- 
ner surface primrose-yellow 

L. superbum. Bright orange 

L. candidum. Pure white 


LATER FLOWERING 


L. batemanniae. Apricot 
L. speciosum rubrum. Red 
L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow 


F. H. HORSFORD 


L. croceum. Golden yellow 
of 9 varieties) 


Please specify “Everyman’s 
Collection” 


Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
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This association, representing the 
professional gardeners and having 
the support of more than three 
hundred and fifty prominent es- 
tate owners in the United States, 
is devoted to the interests of the 
gardening profession. 


9 a Fower | 


To establish 

gardening in 

America as a 
true profession 


It endeavors to make known the 
difference between professional 
gardeners, equipped 
through experience, 
practical training and 
study, and _ self-styled 
gardeners lacking these 
essentials; to intensify 
the interest in horticulture, and to co-operate with other 
organizations for its advancement in America. 











Our Service Department: On request, this association 
will recommend to the owner of any country estate, 
men for the positions of superintendents, gardeners, and 
assistant gardeners who are thoroughly qualified for the 
positions to be filled, both as to their technical training 
and general trustworthiness. No member is recommended 
until his record has been carefully investigated and found 
worthy of the association’s endorsement. 


National Association of Gardeners 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Choice Climbing Roses 
HAVE long wondered why, with many splendid varieties 
of climbing roses obtainable in this country, gardeners 
do not use a wider selection. Dr. McFarland frankly states 
that climbers (and by climbers I mean climbers, ramblers 
and pillars) give him even more pleasure than his wonderful 
collection of bush roses. 

Professor Hamblin’s report on some of the Harvard 
Botanic Garden collection, in the July 15 Horticulture, was 
extremely interesting, and I would like to mention a few 
additional varieties which have pleased visitors to my garden. 
as well as myself, this Summer. 

Mr. Alister Clark and other Australian hybridizers have 
given us in the past few years some of the loveliest climbing 
roses in existence, and while they are not as hardy as the 
wichuraiana hybrids, they will stand our ordinary Winters 
in a fairly protected spot without losing too much of their 
wood. 

In addition to Miss Marion Manifold, which Professor 
Hamblin mentioned, Black Boy, with enormous blooms of 
scarlet overlaid with blackish shades, and very fragrant, lost 
but a few inches of its 12-foot canes last Winter. 

Gwen Nash, which I think the loveliest rose that blooms, 
has four- to five-inch, semi-double blossoms opening almost 
flat, of beautiful shell pink shading to white in the centre. 
This gives a few blooms all the time from June until frost, 
and retains enough wood to start out strong each Spring. 

Kitty Kininmouth, with large cupped flowers of bright 
pink, is equally hardy, and Nora Cunningham, pure pink, 
blooms more than once. There are others of these Australians 
under test in this country and some of them are unusual. 
Gloire de Dijon, with its lovely double blooms and delicious 
tea fragrance, has lived on the south side of a shed for several 
years and blooms continuously. 


The fragrant wichuraiana hybrid, Albertine, has lovely 
coppery buds opening to very large double blooms of silvery 
pink; it also has red canes and shiny foliage. 

One of the last of Dr. Van Fleet’s creations, Glenn Dale, 
has lemon yellow buds opening creamy white, perfect in 
shape and on long cutting stems. 

Mme. Saucy de Parabere, an Alpina hybrid, originated 
by Bonnet in 1874, is the earliest climbing rose to bloom. 
The plant is absolutely hardy and practically thornless, and 
the large pink flowers are very fragrant. 

While Bloomfield Courage is not of the large-flowering 
type, it is so good that I must include it. The tiny blossoms 
are only an inch, or even less, in diameter, but the plant is so 
floriferous that it is literally covered in June with the velvety 
dark red blossoms with their white eyes. 

Gerbe Rose is a very generous bloomer for a large rose. The 
flowers are a nice shade of pink and at this writing (July 26) 
my plant is beginning a second crop of bloom. 

Those who like moss roses will like Wichmoss, with light 
pink double blooms. The canes look as though they were 
covered with brown fuzz. 

Zephirine Drouhin, an old Bourbon, is one of the most 
lovable of climbers, the large double flowers being an ex- 
quisite shade of pink and deliciously fragrant. The new canes 
and foliage are dark red, and the plant surprises with a few 
blooms most any time during Summer and Fall. 

There are many more of these “‘different’’ climbers which 
can be used in many ways in any garden, and they will give 
more real beauty and pleasure than most any other shrub. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Here’s a 


T’S what we call one of our self-con- 
tained houses. Call it that because 
the work-room is a direct part of the 
greenhouse itself. Simply divided off 
from the greenhouse proper, by a glass 
partition. Aside from its costing some- 
what less than a special work-room, it 
does make a very attractive layout. 


Good Fix 


This greenhouse is used entirely for 
melon growing. It’s located on the E. 
P. Charlton, seaside estate at West Port 
Harbor, R. I. 


Send for the full facts. Get the cost. 





Request our new catalog 


ford Brurshan@ 
New York Chicago T oronto 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle St. 308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 











GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 

















NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


IRISES 


Owner Manager 











CEDAR HILL 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
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Here, too, it’s safer 
to rely on science 


wae: «(Ne are particularly gratified that to the Bartlett 
as Associates has been entrusted the care of the trees of 
such national shrines as this. Those who appreciate 


the extra safety of the Bartlett Way include many 





. 


of our leading educational institutions, parks and 
municipalities. Naturally the private owner of beautiful trees 
enjoys the same sense of added security for his investment when 
he engages the Bartlett Associates. For with Bartlett diagnosis 
and procedure are not questions of individual judgment. All 
Bartlett practice is based on more than a quarter of a century of 
collective experience, and the scientific findings of the famous 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. Yet, despite this very 
considerable factor of safety in our clients’ favor, Bartlett charges 


are no higher. Fall and winter programs are now in process. 


For consultation address Stamford, Connecticut, or the Bartlett | 


branch office nearest you. 


‘Trees attended by Bartlett, the 
Dorothy Q. House, Braintree, 
Mass. Dorothy Q. was Mrs. 
John Hancock. 






The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Danbury, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orange, N. J. 


—— —— 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 


White Plains 
Westbury, L. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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The Varietal Question 


OUCHING on the subject referred to by Stephen F. 

Hamblin in a recent number of Horticulture, probably 
some of the present confusion is due to the fact that much of 
the perennial stock sold is, or has been, raised from seeds, not 
propagated from imported stock. In late years owing to the 
difficulty of exporting plants many of the specialists in Eu- 
rope have been supplying seed of this, that and the other, and 
however carefully it may be selected, none of it is likely to 
produce results identical to the plants from which it was 
saved. The chances of variation through intercrossing are too 
great, and aside from this, it must be remembered that selected 
varietal forms of even the most common subjects are not 
likely to reproduce themselves from seed. Quantities of Viola 
Jersey Gem plants are now sold that have been raised from 
seed of that variety; some of them are doubtless true to the 
type, but many vary in habit, shade of coloring or floriferous- 
ness. But allowing for the trueness of some of these seedlings 
who can vouch for them unless they are compared over a long 
period with the original stock. The latter never showed its 
true character until the third year. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, can anyone say they 
have the true Gaillardia Portola or any other plant unless they 
know it has been propagated by cuttings or divisions from 


| the original? Today it is easy enough to buy seed of innumer- 


able named delphiniums, but how many, beyond Belladonna, 
come anywhere near true? Even if we could have the true 
named varieties, they would not be much use to us in the 
East, for propagated material soon becomes beautifully less. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Native Stewartia 


Dear Sir—In an article entitled ‘“‘A New Stewartia from 
Korea”’ in Horticulture for August 15, Mr. E. H. Wilson re- 
fers to our native varieties of this genus. 

Some years ago I found a shrub growing in abundance on 
the Cumberland Plateau, a few miles from Sewanee, Tenn. 
The large milky white blossoms and perfectly round white 
flower buds opening in mid-Summer were a surprise and a de- 
light, as I had only seen the shrub in Audubon’s print of the 
“Caroline Pigeon or Turtle Dove’’ which is. nesting in a 
branch of Stuartia. Audubon calls it Stuartia malacoides, 
and, by the way, spells it with a ‘‘u’’ as does Gray, who says 
it was named for John Stuart, the Lord Bute of the time of 
the American Revolution. Gray agrees with Mr. Wilson in 
giving but two varieties of the native shrub. One, S. vir- 
ginica, has finely serrate leaves; style 1; pod not sharply 
angled; stamens, purple. Low country, from Virginia south. 
The other, S. pentagyna, has five styles; a sharply angled 
pod, orange anthers, mountains of Kentucky, Cardlina and 
the South. 

In the exquisitely drawn and colored print with blossoms 
measuring quite four inches across, the edges of the leaves 
are entire and I see no suggestion that they are downy under- 
neath; the style is plainly one; the ovary is so developed that 
the pod must be globular and not angled; the filaments are 
yellow and every tiny dot of anther carefully colored blue. 

Which, then, is Audubon’s Stuartia? Or, is it possible that 
there is a third species combining characteristics of both the 
others? Gray says that S. pentagyna is cultivated, and is 
hardy in the North. But I have never seen it in cultivation 
and have vainly looked for it in catalogues. Can any of your 
readers tell me where it can be obtained? 

—S. Glenn Atkinson. 
Staunton, Va. 
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Hardy P ial Plants for Autumn 
Our collection of Hardy Plants, in new and old varieties, includes many kinds difficult ' ey, ne Each Per 10 
to obtain elsewhere. From the limited list here presented you can readily select varieties | Oriental Poppies in varieties. Ask for list 
that will continue the flowering season from early spring until late fall. and prices. 
Phlox decussata, in variety; Large selection 
e e Ask for list and prices. 
Perennials for Fall, 1929, Shipment — virginiana grandi- $0.30 $2.00 
ee SpE : 2. 
SELECTED NOVELTIES Each Per10 | Platycodon, blue and white .... .30 2.00 
Each Per 10 Cephalaria alpina ............. $0.30 $2.00 Plumbago Larpentae .......... .30 2.00 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca ....... $0.50 $4.50 SU Midecescsdhesssees 30 2.00 | Primulas in variety. Ask for list and prices. 
Cimicifuga racemosa simplex ..  .75 7.00 | Chrysanthemum arcticum ..... 30 2.00 | Salvia pratensis .............. .30 2.00 
a swe 2 is Saponaria ocymoides ......... 30 2.00 
—sulphureum ............... 50 4.50 | Delphinium, Wrexham Strain, and named Scabiosa caucasica ............ 35 3.00 
a ype 2 S| (arieties. Ack for list and prices. RE 353.00 
eum sibiricum .............. ‘ ‘ = Ripe atl 302. 
Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy ...... 75 7.00 | Dianthus arenarius ........... .30 2.00 Japo xs ine k for li ad 
Helianthemum, Double Orange .35 3.00 —=QTOMNICUS occ ccccccecccecs .30 2,00 | Sedum in many varieties. Ask for list. 
Heuchera, Cascade ........... .50 4.50 Senecio, Orange Queen ....... 35 3.00 
= ~~ RET SD - = Hardy Garden Pinks, in varieties .35 3.00 2 a anaktneenesees és = yo 
—Rosmondi ...........+.00. ‘ . 7 , tatice latifolia ............... ‘ 2: 
WE avivedauatcueanse 2 | Se ae ee .... 30-430 | Stokesia laevis (cyanea) ...... 30 2.00 
SET virececkndcaeeed .50 4.50 Pe only — 35 3.00 Thalictrum glaucum 35 3.00 
MT weescees cess baesie 50 4.50 Echi & MEE cvcccss 30 2'00 EE IE, occsnccceeys .30 2.00 
Iberis Snowflake ............. 50 = 4.50 nee PON PUNOe vocccccces. . one Veronica longifolia subsessilis . .35 3.00 
Papaver Thibetica, Yellow .... 50 4.50 | rica (Heather) in varieties. Ask for list. “Tae Sen Ten 
sapien ~ ae 50 4.50 waganen Semgeandes speciosus - crium, prostrata .......... .30 2.00 
PE Te iecndésescncvas A : a 3. ‘ : 
—Fairy Queen ............. 50 4.50 | Bupatorium coeiestinum |... Ss mia... >_ i 
SeMENE cccccccccccvcceccs 50 4.50] Geranium sanguineum ........ "35 3.00 SGUSS, 20V. SICTTICK .....- scene ' 

, 5 : - , —Souvenir de Mons. Josse .. .50 4.50 
weg PNET oo cc cccccccccce 50 4.50 Helianthemum, in variety ..... 35 3.00 | y fl 35 3°00 
eID 6 wo ccsscvcccees .50 4.50 | Hemerocallis, in variety ....... 30 2.00 ucca filamentosa ..........-- 100 9.00 
= ~~  “soteapeegesens 50 4.50 ' —variegata ......-0..-0eee0e 1. 

; cl derful New Varieti Hibiscus, white, pink and red—Separate Pachysandra Terminalis 
ae — bites ry ~? 00 colors, 2-yr. old plants ...... 35 3.00 | Superb ground cover, $18 per 100. Ask for 
—Searlet Beauty 2.2.2... 278 = 700 | _Lamium maculatum .......... 35 3.00 special prices on quantities. 
Veronicas for rock work Hardy Herbaceous Plants, our catalogue of new and old-fashioned flowers, is replete 
—rupestris Heavenly blue... .50 4.50 | with information about hardy plants for gardens everywhere. Flowering period, height 
“a TOS€A «+e seers = rr and color, are clearly indicated. A copy will be mailed on request to those who intend 
"STANDARD VARIETIES —_—|,_°2 Plant perennials. 
, . ; Roses for Autumn Planting. Our new Rose Bulletin, with many suggestions as to 
Aconitum Fischeri ............ 35 3.00 Ras “ : : 
—Sparks’ Variety .......... "35 300 | Proper varieties to plant, is now ready. A copy will be mailed on request to those who 
Ajuga genevensis .35 3.00 | intend to plant Roses. 
Alyssum saxatile compactum .._ .30 2.00 
Anthericum liliastrum major ..  .35 3.00 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi ...... 75 6.50 B O B B | N K & A I K I N S 
Hardy Asters. (Michaelmas Daisies) in 
many varieties for Fall shipment. 
Ask for special list and prices. P 
Aster diplostephioides Leichtlini = 72 
Aubrietias in variety .......... : . —_ 
Baptisia australis ............. 30 =. 2.00 Ask for Visit 
Boltonia asteroides ........... 30 =. 2.00 Catalogue Nursery 
EOS ee .30 2.00 
SE benekinseencgescecess 30 2.00 
Campanula carpatica, blue ..... 30 2.00 
“eae = ro 
REE vchisdccundeedo-es / . . 
Gus ween 2 30 200| Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 


























FOR SALE 


Peterson’s Peonies 


If you want to enjoy good, typical 


Vw Ww 


Hardy Plant Business on the Connecticut Shore 


flowers of the Modern Peony next 
Spring, plant Peterson's undivided 


mR KF Am YO oF 


, and fully-matured roots this Fall. 
Established 18 years, well known and prosperous, a No. 1 reputa- 
Our Twenty-fifth Annual Catalog 


“The Flower Beautiful” 


tells the whole story of Peterson's 
Peonies. The honest descriptions of 
Varieties and accurate illustrations 
will interest you. Sent free upon 
request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 


Box 45 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


tion, growing the most Complete Collection of Hardy Plants in 
the country. Modern greenhouses in best running condition, 





dwelling house and other buildings with all up-to-date improve- 
ments, everything No. 1. 





Advanced age, no family, reason for 
selling. Can be easily doubled in income—good future for any- 


one. Price reasonable, terms. Has to be seen. Inquire 


Rose and Peony 
Specialists 


FRANK JOSIFKO, Madison, Conn. 
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Rare and Unusual 
%& } b Ss This Fall we are offering many 


searce items of special interest 

for garden lovers, estate owners 
and commercial growers. During the last five or six years 
we have been carefully building up large stocks of some 
of the finest and most unusual shrubs known to American 
gardens. They are all thrifty and well rooted. They are 
field-grown and we know are perfectly hardy. 


Aronia brilliantissima 2-3’ 


Cotoneaster acutifolia 3-4’ 

divaricata 2-3’ 

ei foveolata 3-4’ B 

” hupehensis 2-3’ 

" soongarica 2-3’ 

si villosula 2-3’ B 

= wilsoni B & B 
Cornus alternifolia 3-4’ 

sas rugosa 2-3’ & 3-4’ 

Crataegus coccinea 3-4’ & 4 

crusgalli 3-4’ & 4- 

molle 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

” prunifolia 3-4’ & 

7 punctata 3-4’ & 4 

" succulenta 3-4’ & 

Diervilla florida venusta 2-3’ 


Euonymus alatus 3-4’ 
americanus 4-5’ 
- atropurpureus 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
Exochorda 3-4’ 
Philadelphus argentine 2-3’ 
Bouquet Blanc 2-3’ 

si coronarius grandiflora 3-4’ 

4 inodorus 2-3’ 

" Mont Blanc 2-3’ 


poe tntn 


- pubescens 3-4’ 

4 splendens 2-3’ 

eo tomentosum 3-4’ 

= virginalis 2-3’ 

vig virginal glacier 2-3’ 
Physocarpos opulifolia nana 2-242’ 
Prunus tomentosa 3-4’ 
Rhus glabra laciniata 2-3’ 
Ribes alpinum 2-212’ 
Rosa rubrifolia 2-3’ & 3-4’ 
Shepherdia argentea 3-4’ 
Staphylea trifolia 3-4’ 
Symphoricarpos chanaulti 2-3’ 
Syringa named varieties on own roots 2-3’ & 3-4’ 


Viburnum americana 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
dentatum 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
“i lantana 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
sis lentago 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
* molle 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
- opulus 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
" Sieboldi 2-3’ 


Send for Fall Catalog 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


On State Route 18 Naperville, Illinois 
Established 1866 








| HARDY PHLOXES 





For Autumn Planting 
35 cts. each; $2.50 for ten; $20.00 per 100 


Albion. Pure white with faint rose eye. Large truss. 
B. Comte. Deep, velvety amaranth-red. 
Beacon. Brilliant cherry-red—very effective shade. 
Beranger. Brilliant rose—very effective. 
Blue Hill. Violet-blue. 
Elizabeth Campbell. Light salmon-pink, deeper eye. Dwarf. 
Enchantress. Bright salmon-pink with a distinct eye; vigorous. 
Europa. Very large flowers; pure white with a decided red eye. 
F. G. von Lassburg. Splendid pure white; very large. 
Hodur. Lilac-rose, shading to white in the centre. 
Milly. Mrs. Milly van Hoboken. (New). 
suffused mauve, deeper eye. 
Mrs. E. Brown. (New.) Soft mauve with a distinct pink eye. 
Mrs. Jenkins. Pure white. Fine for massing. Early. 
Mrs. Noordewick. (New.) Huge trusses of bright rosy red blooms, 
white centres. 


Immense blooms of bright pink 


Pantheon. Brilliant rose, shading to a lighter tone at centre. 
Royal Purple. Very large, showy blooms. 

Rynstrom. Rose, white centre; immense trusses. 

Sunset. Dark rosy pink. 

Sunshine. Salmon-rose; fine deep shade. 

Thor. Brilliant deep salmon-pink, darker eye; immense flowers. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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A Pleasing Color Arrangement 


URING the Summer months the observant gardener is 
ever alert to note flowers and colors which when grown 
side by side create pleasing contrasts or harmonies and those 
which clash. This year I have seen petunia Rosy Morn placed 
next to the pink verbena Miss Wilmott and a more hideous 
arrangement could scarcely be devised—how much prettier 
would the effect have been had a rich purple verbena been 
selected in place of the Miss Wilmott. 

It is, however, of a particularly pleasing association of 
garden annuals of which I shall write. The arrangement 
includes groups of Verbena venosa, Hunnemannia fumariz- 
folia and a deep maroon snapdragon as part of a mixed 
border. 

The verbena makes an informal group at the front of the 
border and is permitted to stray over the margin and onto 
the path. Verbena venosa is difficult to describe, but there is 
wonderful richness in the rosy-purple blossoms, which are 
borne in the utmost profusion on erect stems about one foot 
in height and remain in good condition continually through 
the Summer, making a vivid blotch of velvety purple which 
is not easy to match amongst the annual plants. This par- 
ticular hue associates perfectly with the mustard-yellow 
flowers of the hunnemannia, which is grouped behind the 
verbena, while the glaucous blue, finely divided foliage of 
the former is a delightful foil for the blooms of both plants. 
Although the bright poppy-like flowers of the hunnemannia 
are somewhat fleeting—each only lasting for two or three 
days—a succession is kept up over a long period. 

Behind and slightly to one side of the hunnemannia, is a 
bold group of snapdragons; I believe the variety is Maroon 
King, but in any event the blooms are of the richest maroon 
color and rise in stately spikes with much profusion, making 
a splendid contrast both in form and color with the more 
delicate appearing hunnemannia. 

This arrangement is particularly attractive in the half light 
of evening or in the early morning when the wonderful 
softness and sympathy of the various colors is apparent. It 
can easily be duplicated by anyone who grows this class of 
plants, and other similar arrangements could be worked out. 
I am quite certain that hunnemannia massed in a bed with an 
edging of the verbena would make a splendid picture. 

Seeds of the verbena and hunnemannia should be started 
early in the year—January is not too soon—for both are 
slow growers in the early stages, but the snapdragon may be 
sown later. The treatment usually accorded half hardy an- 
nuals is all that is required to secure excellent results. 

—T. H. Everett. 
N. Y. 


Pleasantville, 


The New Rose Bloomfield Courage 


1 are too many similar climbing roses, and hardly 
need of another new one, yet at times a variety put into 
this crowded competition wins immediate favor by its dis- 
tinctiveness. Such is Bloomfield Courage. In foliage and 
growth it is much like other hybrid wichuraianas, being 
identical with Dorothy Perkins and all her kin, with long 
pliant stems and small shining foliage. It blooms earlier than 
they, however, beginning June 10, two weeks ahead of 
Dorothy Perkins or Excelsa, and thus is the earliest of small- 
flowered hybrid wichuraianas. The flowers are rather small, 
single, of a dark red, theoretically too much like Hiawatha 
and a dozen more, but its red matches Dr. Huey and Heart 
of Gold—a clear black red. Best of all, the flowers sit very 
erect in a small cluster like a dark crimson clematis, with 
grace of form unknown in the showy, heavily, massed 
ramblers. As a pergola vine for graceful dark red bloom it 
has no rival. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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The Value of Salt Hay 


HE value of salt hay as a covering for pansies, and other 

plants that hold their foliage during winter, has long 
been recognized by commercial growers but it is only since 
this material has been available in bales that the home gar- 
dener has been able to secure it without considerable difficulty. 
Its special value is that it lies loose, does not rot readily, 
therefore can be used year after year if kept dry when stacked, 
and above all, it carries no seed. On one occasion the local 


merchant delivered what was supposed to be salt hay but it 
proved to be ordinary hay, and for the best part of two sea- 
sons I was fighting grass. 

I have found a new use for salt hay— it is quite com- 
monly used by nurserymen on seed beds, especially for tree 
seeds that lie a long time—and that is as a protector of prim- 
roses against hot sunshine. Not all primroses are lovers of 
wet soil, but few of them can tolerate the scorching sunshine 
of July and August. In the Spring they rather like a bit of 
sun, even P. rosea, but this season I have been able to realize 
just what the burning summer sunshine can do. The pro- 
vision of water has not been difficult, but having far too 
many plants for fully shaded situations, and it being im- 
possible to protect ornamental plantings with slat shading, 
I have been forced to plant many where the hot sun reaches 
them late in the afternoon. And what that sun did to P. 
japonica and similar sorts! The foliage was literally burned 
off and ere long I found nothing but holes in the ground 
where the huge crowns had melted away. And not until 
dozens of plants had disappeared did it occur to me that a 
light salt hay covering was all that was needed. Within a 
week the plants that were not totally destroyed, pushed up 
new foliage and in a few weeks they will be their old selves 
again. Usually, I divide the plants soon after flowering but 
owing to the drought this season, I dare not do it and the 
work will be done in September, at which time the seedlings, 
also at present under salt hay, will go out. 

I may add that I also covered many of the rockery sub- 
jects with hay, for where at all dry, even arabis and aubretia 
has suffered terribly this season. Indeed, there are few plants 
that have not suffered except those things that have been 
watered abundantly. Chrysanthemums this season are un- 
usually good and Viola Jersey Jewel has confirmed its former 
tentative title, salamander, even in extra hot situations. But 
the general run of border plants that one expects to provide 
late flowers, michaelmas daisies particularly, oh dear me! 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 


Campanula Pusilla 


"IS true that “fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Mr. Weston, with a lifetime of horticultural training 
and experience back of him, complains in the August 1 issue 
of Horticulture that he can not keep Campanula pusilla with 
him while a lot of us rank outsiders with a little experience 
with radishes and beets have it flourishing like weeds. 

I have not got to it yet in the new garden but at the old 
place in northern Ohio it was no trouble at ali. Parenthetic- 
ally, I should like to say that building a new garden from 
the ground up on very limited time and capital is a slow 
process, but withal a truly entrancing experience. C. pusilla, 
with me, was a lover of partial shade. It was especially happy 
when shielded from the afternoon sun, and I suspect that 
Mr. Weston is right in his supposition that his plants got too 
much Jersey sun. Gritty, leaf-moldy soil was its diet. These 
few simple needs made it a veritable weed but sometimes, 
even in its most vigorous condition, it would blossom itself 
into the very jaws of death only to be snatched back by care- 
ful nurturing on a diet of leaf mold. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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RED (Norway) PINE 


Absolutely hardy and more free from insect pests than any other large 
evergreen. It is a fast grower, makes a shapely tree and thrives on a wide 
variety of soils. Perhaps the best and most popular tree for all purposes. We 


have some exceptional bargains. (100) (1,000) 
12 to 18 inches once transplanted .......... $10.00 $80.00 
12 to 15 inches twice transplanted ......... 15.00 125.00 
ee ere ee 190.00 1,500.00 
St bons acecnenaedadobbedoawn 225.00 2,000.00 


We also offer a special size for rough screens, where specimens are not desired. 
They are good thrifty trees, evenly branched, but not lower than 3 feet from the 
— Many times transplanted, balled and burlapped. We offer these 8 to 10 feet 

height in carload lots at $750 per 100. We estimate about 100 in a car. 


Riga Scotch Pine 


_ Known among foresters as a type altogether superior to ordinary Scotch. Is long- 
lived; never makes a straggly growth, but is clean and straight. Needles do not 
turn yellow in spring. Branches are decidedly more red. We are offering Riga Scotch 
Pine for the first time in United States—all grown from selected seed from the 
Gulf of Riga district. (100) (1000) 


Oe Cee SIE bc nc ctv ceeessseececver $2.00 $12.00 
© FORP Cie WD ov cceivcccicesweeccones 2.50 14.00 
ih Ss SS > 2 eS ae 8.50 60.00 
ee gk ee eae ree 10.00 80.00 


: KELSEY’S PRICE LIST FOR FALL 
is now ready. Unusual offers in small evergreens, shrubs and trees are presented. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 50 Church St., New York City 





Lilium Candidum 


The much-sought-for, thick-petaled North of 
France type 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 per dozen 
according to size 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 

















Now is the Time 


to plant your 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX 
and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 


SHADE TREES and Shrubs may be safely planted 
about the first of October 


Come to thee HOUSE OF QUALITY where you will 
find some of the BEST stock obtainable 


Reasonable prices 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) Catalog on 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Request 
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Year Around 
BEAUTY Anywhere 


T matters little where you 

grow them — along drive- 
ways, the banks of ponds or 
creeks, around the foundation 
of the home or on the lawn— 
they are contented anywhere 
and of never-failing graceful 
beauty. They are truly orna- 
mental the year around, with 
their lustrous dark green foliage. 
During June they ‘“‘outshine”’ 
every other flower or flowering 
shrub. Now you know how we 
feel about 


Rhododendrons—Peers of all 
broadleaved Evergreens 


R. maximum js the finest of the family 
for mass effects. Develops into magnificent 
specimens and we'll furnish you splendid 
specimens for a start. 


Each 10 
1 to 14% feet ....$1.25 $11.50 
142 to 2 feet .... 2.00 17.50 
2 to 2% feet .... 2.75 25.00 


R. catawbiense. Very hardy and very 
free-flowering. Broad rosy-purple clusters 
during June. We can supply extra choice 
clumps, 1 to 1% ft., each $2.00, 10 for 
$17.50. 


R. carolinianum. This most beautiful 
native of Carolina develops into magnificent 
specimens 6 to 8 feet high. Our supply 
was never finer! 
Each 10 
9 to 12-inch clumps ..$2.00 $17.50 
12 to 15-inch clumps .. 2.75 25.00 


15 to 18-inch clumps .. 3.25 30.00 
18 to 24-inch clumps .. 4.00 37.50 
Landscape Architects and other users of 


large quantities will please ask for special 
quotations on 100 and carload lots. 


The Azalea De Luxe 


We grow large quantities of the most 
important native Azaleas. But among 
them, one stands out like a flash of light- 
ning — Azalea calendulacea, well named 
Flame Azalea. From early May until after 
middle of June it is the most gorgeous 
sight among deciduous shrubs. Color: 
chiefly orange yellow and flame red, scarcely 
two exactly alike. 


Each 10 
1 to 1% feet ....$2.50 $20.00 
114 to 2 feet .... 3.00 25.00 
2 to 2% feet .... 3.60 33.00 
Note:—All above plants come to you with 
large ball, securely burlapped, no extra 


charge for packing, safe arrival guaranteed 
any where. 

Let our catalog further familiarize you 
with a wealth of wild-flowers, ferns and 
other worth while plants not generally 
offered by other nurseries. When writing, 
please mention this publication. 


GILLETT’S 


FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. 
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Western Pentstemons 


ENTSTEMON means five stamens and the name is 

applied because the plants have two pairs of stamens and 

then a different fifth one. There is a common name also, 
Beards Tongue. 

There are some pentstemons east of the rocky foot hills 
and one in Asia, but the headquarters of the genus is in that 
great region stretching from the east base of the Rockies to 
the Pacific Ocean and from Mexico to British Columbia. 

In that great region there is a bewildering variety of these 
lovely flowers varying in color from white to blue and 
brilliant scarlet and in size from tiny plants scarce three 
inches high to climbing vines. I do not believe that there is 
a single species without beauty. 

Pentstemons are not of difficult culture but there is one 
thing which pentstemons, with a single exception, will not 
tolerate and that is wet or soggy ground for anything but 
a short time. One must put perfect drainage as a first essential 
for success. They also like a rather warm situation and they 
will as a rule tolerate a very warm one. Many alpines or sub- 
alpines resent being transferred to a lower region but pent- 
stemons are not among them. 

I saw Pentstemon Roezlii at 7200 feet and it is found 
at from 5500 to 8000 feet in the mid-Sierran region of Cali- 
fornia. Yet here at Ukiah at 2300 on a hot west face I have 
a plant with over 100 flowering stems and it is finer than 
any one of thousands of wild plants that I have seen. I also 
have some Pentstemon Davidsonii taken from about 11,000 
feet only just a little below the snow line. 

With drainage and a warm situation comes the next thing 
and that is soil. One finds them in sandy loam, in clay and 
in rock and once in a while we find them inhabiting a cleft 
in a rock with not a sign of soil, yet happy. I would say that 
while they do very well in any loamy soil, they will do 
better if grit or broken rock is added. 

Professor Bailey says in his cyclopedia that in hot dry 
places pentstemons are likely to be short lived. This possibly 
might be true of P. gloxinioides, the common garden sort, but 
is most certainly not true of any wild species or species grown 
as I have indicated. I know many plants in very dry, hot 
places of considerable age and, indeed, if they were not long 
lived they would disappear,for they seed little in the wild 
excepting under unusual conditions. 

There is a wealth of splendid unused garden material in 
this fine genus. Some of the finest blues that could be asked 
are within its confines, as well as unusual scarlets. American 
gardens will be much richer when this mass of material is 
drawn from judiciously. The warm sections of the rock gar- 
den will be especially benefited. 

I have had and grown many pentstemons, possibly 20 
species, but when I consider that there are over 100 in the 
western area indicated, I do not feel qualified to say which 
have most promise in them. As far as my experience has gone, 
however, a variety of P. azureus that I have named Cali- 
fornian Blue Bedder is the best garden plant. It may flower 
the first year from seed and soon makes a plant with decum- 
bent stems which flowers very freely and long. Wherever 
watered, it flowers the entire season. All of my soils are well 
drained but I have none in which this plant does not thrive 
and in heavy clay I have seen it as happy. 

I saw P. Davidsonii at about 11,000 feet in the Sierras 
last Summer and at once acquired a new ambition. As a rock 
plant I would rank the masses that I saw with the first dozen 
species in the world. They have pretty foliage less than an 
inch high with flowering stems less than three but each 
flower nearly one-half of that, that is, from one and one- 
quarter to one and one-half inches high. I fell in love with 
them. I had seen the little stems in herbariums but caught no 
idea of their living charm. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 
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NOW 


IS THE 
TIME TO 


PLANT 


Let 


Ernest H. Wilson 
keeper of 


MERICA’S 
GREATEST 
GARDEN 


Plan an 
Aristocratic 


Garden 


for you! 








HOUSANDS of gardeners all 
over the world are in- 
debted to 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


for innumerable valuable 
suggestions and plans derived 
from his 


GARDEN CLASSICS 


Realizing that many garden lovers 
in America have not yet had the 
opportunity to examine E. H. 
Wilson’s Garden Classics, the pub- 
lishers offer to send them for free 
examination to responsible persons. 


Fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail TODAY 





Free Examination Offer 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the Wilson Garden 
Classics checked below: 


([) Lilies of Eastern Asia $8.50 
[] China—Mother of Gardens 
10.00 

(] Aristocrats of the Garden 5.00 
([] More Aristocrats of the 

Garden 5.00 
(] Plant Hunting (2 vol.) 15.00 
[] America’s Greatest Garden 3.00 
It is understood that I may return 
any or all of these within five days 
without obligation to me. I shall 
remit for those I retain. 











THE STRATFORD CO., Beston 
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High Ideals 


“Il hope that the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle will have a long life in this age 
of changing fashions, and that it 
will always be able to adhere to its 


high ideals. . All the articles 
contain something of value and are 
interesting.’’—-A. W., California. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
find the Gardeners’ Chronicle a “stepping 
stone’ to greater achievement. Send us 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription. 
Or send $2 for full year, plus the current 
issue, 13 months in all. 


ENERS’ 


“The ONLY Al-Gardening Magazine” 


NARCISSI 


CHOICE OREGON GROWN 





Guaranteed 
Healthy, True to Name, Fine Large 
Bulbs 

Dozen Hundred 
Ne ee ee $2.50 $18.00 
Geldem Bur ...cccecvees 1.00 7.50 
a, aaa rer rer 1.00 7.50 
Barrii Conspicuus ...... -75 5.00 
mG. BETET 6 i cccdicses .60 4.00 
Pheasant’s Eye ........-. -50 


35 
1 Dozen each $5.00 100 each $37.50 
Narcissi for Naturalizing. Good sized 
bulbs, mainly medium and small cups 
$3.50 per 100 
Tulips 
Sixty-five early and late varieties. Price 
not advanced over last year’s. Fine as- 
sorted Darwins. $3.00 per 100. 

Muscari Heavenly Blue. $2.00 per 100 
Hyacinths, Cr Scillas 
Our bulbs this year are the finest we have 
ever seen. All prices postpaid. Send for 

Catalog. 
McKENZIE RIVER 


BLOSSOM FARM 


1759 Franklin Blvd. Eugene, Oregon 





Camassias 


25 Bulbs of this fine Native Plant 
for $2.50 postpaid. 


Erythronium 


20 Bulbs in assortment of all best 
Californian varieties, all shades, 
for $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for our Catalog of these and 
other native plants from all parts 
of America. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 
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Fragrance in the Delphinium 


EWELL F. VANDERBILT gives credit to A. L. Poessel 
of Chicago for noticing and recording fragrance in del- 
phinium. Mr. Vanderbilt's report in Horticulture for 1926 
was the first announcement to delphinium growers that fra- 
grance in this noble flower was a fact. Some of the growers, 
no doubt, had perceived this added virtue of their favorite 
perennial but had said nothing for one reason or another. My 
own silence was caused by the consciousness of being a tyro in 
the culture of that flower, and, also to having possessed all 
my life, at times to my dismay and embarrassment, a keen 
sense of smell. I had been chaffed by friends and relatives 
about my finding perfume in the delphinium. However, that 
delphiniums are fragrant is established fairly conclusively. It 
exists in more than one strain. Whether these strains had 
originally the same parenthood is very difficult to determine, 
as records are meager and there is reluctance on the part of 
growers and specialists to disclose the origin of their flowers. 
The seed of fragrant flowers gives seedlings that have fra- 
grance in most cases. | am not prepared to say, after three 
years’ work in that direction, that perfume is transmitted in 
all seedlings. 

Thus far I have tried to differentiate the perfume in three 
scents—vanilla, lily and spicy. The vanilla-scented del- 
phinium reminds one of the perfume of heliotrope with a 
touch of the aroma of vanilla beans. The lily is akin to that 
of the water lily—faint, but penetrating, without the heavi- 
ness of the terrestrial lilies. Spicy can only be compared to the 
old-fashioned pot-pourri in which dried rose leaves and spices 
were the principal condiments. This latter scent I like the 
least. The perfume of the flowers is noticeable in the open and 
is stronger in the morning. When the fragrant flowers are set 
into a closed room, or in a refrigerator, the most skeptic be- 
comes convinced that the delphinium is fragrant. Curiously 
enough, there has been no report of perfume from England, 
where the delphinium has great vogue. 

In my own strain, perfume has been permanent, in at least 
seven different varieties. —hese are numbered, instead of 
named, as the checking up is easier by following this system. 

In but one single flowered kind so far is there definite fra- 
grance, but this is no criterion, because I discard the single 
flowered plants, except a very few of exceptional merit. The 
appreciation of the beauty and grace of the singles has not 
yet dawned upon us. The semi-doubles are the most fragrant 
and the darker shades lead in perfume. 

—Alice Kouser. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Grapes From Forsythia Bushes 


INCE my finest grapes this Fall have been gathered from 

a vine growing over a forsythia bush, I am planning to 
extend the system at once. Several years ago, having an 
extra Agawam root, and recalling the Italian way of training 
vines on olive and almond trees, I planted this one about two 
feet south of an upright forsythia (F. intermedia), and 
carried the main stem up to the north side of the bush. Care- 
ful pruning the next two years spread the vine around and 
throughout the top of the bush, with ends drooping like lace 
around a parasol. Too luxuriant or out of place forsythia 
branches were at any time ruthlessly lopped off. As I write 
this, the first day of September, the delectable red grapes are 
hanging thickly from this improvised arbor, the stiff upright 
branches of which are weighted down horizontally, even 
needing a few light props. 

When I am hot and thirsty from timely dividing of peren- 
nials in the nearby borders it is refreshing to step into this 
cool circle of shade, let down a prop and feast at mine ease. 

This has long been my favorite way of growing orna- 




















Trade Mark Registered 





Destroys 
Insect Pests!!! 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray, the nationally recog- 
nized standard insecticide, 
may be depended upon to 
keep your plants, flowersand 
shrubs free from injurious 
insects. It is clean. . . non- 
poisonous... easily applied. 
Recommended by the Off- 
cers of The Garden Club 
of America. Write us, if 
you cannot obtain Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray from 
your dealer. Half-pint 40c, 
Quart $1.00, Gallon $3.00, 
5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 








Dept. H ' 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Beginners Iris Collections 


It is not necessary to spend a lot of money to 
get a fine representative collection of this beauti- 
ful flower covering a full range of colors. 

We are listing 67 high rating varieties at reason- 
able prices. Many of these are as good as new 
introductions selling as high as $25.00 each and 
a few of those in this list sold at that price as 
recently as three or four years ago. 

The rating of The American Iris Society pre- 
cedes the name of each variety and you will note 
all are 80 or above and every one is worthy a 
place in the finest garden. 

83 Afterglow 25c, 87 Alcazar 15c, 88 Aphro- 
dite $3.00, 84 Argynuis 50c, 86 Avalon $1.50, 
92 Ambassadeur 50c, 80 Anna Farr 40c, 92 
Asia $1.00, 82 Brandywine 50c, 90 Ballerine 
75¢c, 84 B. Y. Morrison 50c, 80 Camelot 25c, 
84 Canopus $1.00, 85 Crusader 50c, 81 Car- 
thusian 25c, 84 Caterina 35c, 80 Cluny 25c, 
89 Crimson King 15¢c, Dr. Chas H. Mayo 
$1.00, 84 Dream 50c, 80 Delicatessima, 40c, 
81 Ed. Michel 50c, 82 Dorothy K. Williamson 
75c, 82 E. H. Jenkins 50c, 80 Flamenschwert 
35c, 85 Geo. Yeld $3.50, 83 Georgia 35c, 85 
Grevin 25c, 83 Harriet Presby $1.50, 84 Im- 
perator $1.00, 80 Iris King 15c, 84 Isoline 
25c, 82 Jacqueline Guillot $1.50, 85 Jubilee 
$2.00, 81 Juniata 10c, 80 Kochi 15c, 83 Lady 
Byng $1.00, 85 Lady Foster 50c, 88 Lord of 
June 50c, 87 Magnifica 50c, 80 Ma Mie 25c, 
87 Medrano 50c, 88 Mlle. Schwartz 75c, 81 
Mme. Chobault 25c, 84 Monsignor 15c¢, 91 
Morning Splendor $2.00, 84 Mother of Pearl 
35c, 83 Mrs. H. F. Bowles $1.00, 83 Ochracea 
(Sunset) 50c, 90 Pioneer $3.00, 96 Princess 
Beatrice 50c, 86 Prosper Laugher 20c, 88 Queen 
Caterina 25c, 87 Rheingauperle $1.50, 83 Rhein 
Nixe 25c, 83 Rota 50c, 91 Santa Barbara, 
$3.50, 83 Seminole 25c, 84 Shekinah 25c, 91 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau 50c, 86 Susan Bliss 
75c, 87 Sweet Lavender 50c, 81 White Queen 
50c, Perry’s Blue (best Siberian) 50c. 

At the low prices listed these 67 irises would 
cost $48.50 but we will send you charges pre- 
paid by mail or express the entire collection in 
strong, true to name rhizomes that planted in 
September should bloom next spring, for $35.00, 
or we will send the 50 varieties priced at less 
than $1.00 each and totaling $19.00 for only 
$12.50. We believe this to be the most gener- 
ous offer ever made by any grower on a collec- 
tion of this high quality. Six of any variety 
for the price of 5. All sent prepaid. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
Oswego Kansas 
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DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


All Bulbs, Plants and Seeds 
which should be planted in the 
Fall are listed in this book. The 
beautiful Roses which we have 
prepared specially for Fall plant- 
ing are pictured and described. 
Also the Spring-flowering Bulbs, 
among which are some choice 
importations. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St.. Philadelphia, Psa 








A BARGAIN 


500 Japanese Yew for hedge or individual 
specimens, twice transplanted, $2.50 each 
by the 100 rate, packing at cost. 


G. CLIFTON SAMMIS 


Huntington Long Island 








“Distinctive 


Rock Plants 


Aethionemas, Lewisias, Saxifragas, Gentians, 
Androsaces, etc. Choice new varieties for 
Fall delivery. List your names for catalogue 
of selected new varieties of Dianthus, Mec- 
onopsis, Draba, Potentillas, Campanulas, etc. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Edith Banghart, F. R. H. S. 








21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, the 

Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,”’ the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








CROCKET’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








‘ 7 
Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


-s Gladiolus 
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HORTICULTURE 


mental vines. Clematis montana rubens romps over a huge 
Forsythia suspensa fastened to a house wall, the blossoms ri- 
valling in spread of expanse, size and color those of an old 
apple tree nearby. Polygonum Aubertii rambles through a 
screen of mock orange bushes, catches hold of the long sprays 
of a weeping willow and climbs indefinitely, festooning blos- 
soms all the way. Clematis flammula uses the dainty foliage 
of Ampeiopsis aconitifolia (trellissed on a porch) for its 
support and background; and the long shoots of the roses 
Silver Moon and American Pillar, looped through the lower 
crotches of old peach trees, find support, food and lime- 
sulphur spray without taxing their mistress. 

Such combinations do away with the need of trellises or 
strings, while the vines get more fertilizer, water and cultiva- 
tion than when planted alone. But it is grapes from forsythia 


bushes that win my summa cum laude! 
—Lucy E. Keeler. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


When Dividing Hardy Phlox 


HEN dividing phlox roots for Autumn transplanting, 

do not tear them apart, but use a small sharp saw, which 
will cut them without injuring their fibres. If the plants have 
been growing in the same position for two or more years, 
they will undoubtedly have a woody core in the center of the 
clumps, and this should be sawed away from each division of 
the roots. Colored phlox needs a yearly application of lime 
in order that its supply of pigment may suffice to maintain 
the different degrees of color, and the soil should be gener- 
ously enriched with fertilizer. It is well, also, to bury a few 
rotted sods well down below its roots, to furnish humus. If 
the soil is dry at the time of moving them, they must receive 
a thorough watering the day before they are spaded up. 

The new soil in which they are to be set should be made 
friable by the addition of water, well mixed, and pressed 
firmly around the roots. 

Now we have a moist plant, carefully firmed in moist soil, 
and many gardeners would think further watering unneces- 
sary; but sprinkling in the following way can do no harm, 
and will not unsettle the firmness of its setting. With a dibble, 
make a circular furrow, following the circumference of the 
clump, but an inch outside of it. Into this furrow, pour water 
in a tiny stream, taking time to let it seep into the soil, until 
you feel sure that the roots are thoroughly moistened. 

After the first killing frost, cover with hay, straw, or dried 
leaves to exclude the light, using boughs of some weight to 
hold the covering down. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Useful Blue Aster 


i is well known that the species and varieties of the hardy 
aster are far more admired in Europe than they are here in 
North America, which is actually the native habitat of a 
great number of the best species. Among these, Aster cordi- 
folius, from central North America is worthy of greater 
attention from gardeners. It is easily grown and somewhat 
variable under cultivation, several distinct varieties being 
recognized. A few plants growing in one of the beds devoted 
to composite in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden are about 
three feet in height and carry rather dense inflorescences of 
small blue flowers. It suggests itself as a useful plant for the 
border or for use as a cut flower. As with the majority of 
the asters this species appreciates good cultivation and re- 
sponds accordingly. 
—T. H. Everett. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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RARE PEONIES 


Here are just a few taken 
from our list: 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, a wonderful new 


ND ees cal ek a Salle ae $50.00 
Ella Christianson, fine deep pink 50.00 
Hansina Brand, immense, flesh ... 50.00 
Myrtle Gentry, Tourangelle pink of 

SD non ard ita un om.bd we be 0.00 
Frankie Curtis, wonderful white 

Rote pee ee 25.00 
Nancy Dolman, the largest and fin- 

DRED <e\v bes ¢ G60 ER Rea ew eae 25.00 
Alex D. Vories, the largest and fin- 


est American Beauty red .... 10.00 
Largo, a wonderful pink Jap by 
Vories, superior in our judgment 


es a ee 15.00 
Of course our list contains Therese, 
Solange, Glorious, Bernhardt, Bonheur, 


Rivoire and all the rest over 500, but the 
prices will interest you. 


WAHOO LODGE COMPANY 
(Inc.) 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 








Peonies Milton Hill and Walter Faxon. 

Strong, vigorous, year plants, 5 to 9 eyes 

= $2.50. George Redmond, Billerica, 
ass. 








VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 


Large plants $25 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 

















Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for 1929 Catalogue 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
RARE and BEAUTIFUL 
ROCK PLANTS 


Collection of one hundred choice rock 
plants of easy culture, in fifty species and 
varieties, our selection, for $15.00. 


One-half of above offer, fifty plants in 
twenty-five varieties, for $8.00. 
September is an excellent time to plant or 
replenish the rock garden. 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE, VERMONT 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 
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IRIS OFFER 
Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 
ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 
lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 
lings. All will be labelled with the true 


For §1.00 TWE BLVE varieties (Ono pink 

variety included). 

For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 


and a red variety included). 
For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 


liamson included). 
varieties (Margaretta 


For $7.50 
Wing included). 

For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 

For $15.00 VENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 

For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistador included) : 

Never in Iris history have there 
been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 

show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


Ohio 





fbi For a Prize 





™ = Garden 


3 Send for Northbrook 

?, Quality Group “DD.” You can- 
not buy three Peonies of equal 
' ' American Peony Society rating 
in their color under $10.00. Strong, healthy 
root divisions. Beautful addition to any garden. 


Eugenie Verdier, early $3.00 


Reine Hortense, midseason 
_Trandiflora, late—one of each 

ry Write for copy of the Master 

List.“‘ America's Blue hk” 

of Fine Peonies and Irises. 


\ NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
‘ BoxJ& Northbrook, Jilinois 














Plant Now for 1930 Bloom 


Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 


HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 
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FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 
Service and Supplies. 
Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Nursery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 











PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 
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The Five Great Basal Roses 


Shon weg are five rose species that have gained great reputa- 
tion in the United States. I have searched in vain for one 
of them. However, I have word about it and descendants 
from it. These five are Rosa odorata (the tea rose), R. 
Wichuraiana (Wichura’s rose), the Crimson Rambler, R. 
Rugosa (the eastern Asia rose) and the Virginia rose. I have 


recently been making studies in four of our most important 
and valuable Massachusetts rose treasuries, viz: Franklin Park 
rose garden, the Harvard Botanical Garden, the Arnold Ar- 
boretum’s shrub collection and the Arboretum herbarium. 

Not the least of the accomplished results of the East India 
Company was its people’s introduction of the tea rose into 
England and into Europe, in 1809 and in 1824. The plants 
were Rosa odorata. In due time they were brought to the 
United States, and now we have the outcome, in our hybrid 
teas. 

Wichura’s rose was, and is, a creeper. We have it in Greater 
Boston in its simple form, and also in numerous develop- 
ments. Brought from Japan in its original species, that form 
has been accounted most worthy of preservation. There are 
fine Wichuraiana clusters in the Arnold Arboretum rose 
shrubbery, and they form the most picturesque appearance of 
all the rose collections. They spread over the ground and hide 
it by their creeping branches, prone and graceful, for yards of 
distance around central roots. The leaves form a ground cover 
of rare neatness, are two and one-quarter inches by one and 
one-half inches in size, each with seven or nine leaflets. The 
flowers are single. 

There is an abounding lot of Wichuraiana hybrids in the 
rose department of the Harvard Botanical Gardens. They 
have the blood of climbers in them, and swing and perch on 
a long line of trellis supports. That long line of many Wichu- 
raiana developments is a choice portion of Harvard Gardens, 
and has no equal in the rounds I have traversed, anywhere. 

The Crimson Rambler has long enjoyed wide popularity. 
In south India, R. canina or Dog Rose is considered just 
as fine. Curiously enough, the Dog Rose is a climber, in the 
tropics, and a vigorous climber, too, covering sides of trees it 
gets hold of with large, snowy white roses, the admiration of 
all. Our non-climbing Canina is an immigrant, and the 
botanies quote it as from Eurasia, as if sourced in and migrat- 
ing from Europe or Asia anywhere! Of cultivated climbers, in 
south India, Dorothy Perkins has been preferred, at hill 
stations, to decorate long reaches of fencing and railing. 

Rosa rugosa deserves special attention. While it is also 
parent in many hybrids, it is as beautiful as its posterity. It 
hails from about all the many lands of eastern Asia, from the 
equator to the pole. Its corolla of five pink or white petals is 
two and one-quarter inches across, making it the second 
largest of the single roses. Its thorns stick straight out, hori- 
zontally and, in this respect, are odd. The big, bright, posi- 
tive flowers grow scattered over the trimmed, top surface of 
leaves five inches by three inches and filled with oval leaflets 
one and one-half inches long. The leaves and leaflets on a 
large area of bushes form a rose foliage panorama. The foliage 
and flowers are simply enchanting. At Franklin Park, along 
the Mattapan trolley line, is our longest and neatest hedge of 
rugosas. 

Rosa virginiana is our commonest wild rose, and it is our 
one superior original rose. It is to me premier among the five 
of this paper. Not necessarily Virginian, it proclaims Vir- 
ginia. It ought to have been mentioned by Settler John 
Smith, 1613, instead of so late as 1768 by botanist travelers. 
It takes its high place above the 25 other original native spe- 
cies given by Bailey. There are nearly 200 species of simple 
roses as specimens, no doubt a reducible 200 species, in the 
Arnold Arboretum herbarium. R. virginiana holds its place 
among these specimens from all around the world. In the 
herbarium there are about 6,000 specimens of world-roses, 
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Iris - Peonies 
Delphiniums 


Having immense quantities of choice 
Iris, and wishing to have them go to 
gardens all over the United States I 
make the following extremely low 


prices. All of the usual Wellesley 
quality. 

Albert Victor . .$.25 Mme. Chobaut .$.50 
Archeveque .... .35 Monsignor .... . 
jee 35  —E area .75 
B. Y. Morrison . .50 PD: 5.06 a0 -50 
ree 25 Princess Beatrice. .50 
ee -50 PU 6 50 6 0 -50 
D. K. Williamson .50 Queen Caterina . .50 
Freaciaa ...... -50 Seminole ..... 50 
CREED awccces 50 OS Se 50 
Sere -50 Sindjkhat ..... 50 
ae 2.00 Steepway ..... 50 
SS eee -50 ol LE EE -50 
L. A. Williamson .50 W. F. Christman .25 
Lord of June .. .50 aa tie tm eh ° 


Select any $7.00 worth; send me $5.00, 
and the Iris will go forward the next day. 


100 Mixed Iris for $5.00 


Doz. 100 

Siberica, Orientalis ..... $.25 $2.00 $8.00 

= Snow Queen ... .25 2.00 8.00 
Perry Blue .... .75 7.50 


1929 Crop Delphinium Seed Saved from 
Selected Plants, Large Packet, $.50 


May I send you my catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





The World’s Favorite 
IRIS 


contained in our get acquainted offer, in- 
clude: Dream, Lent A. Williamson, Mother 
of Pearl, Afterglow, Prosper Laugier, 

ueen Caterina, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 

rd of June, together with 32 other 
select varieties while not so aristocratic 
individually far surpass in freedom of 
bloom and make this collection the great- 
est bargain ever offered. 


40 IRIS (labeled) $6.00 
ASIA, the magnificent, included with every 
order for two of the above collection. 

Delphinium Seed, the world’s best 

Our Peony and Iris list yours 

for the asking. 


THE POPLAR GARDENS 
20-22 Chenery Street, Woodfords, Maine 





BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








NEW 


HYBRID LILACS 


A fine catalogue of Klager Hybrid Lilacs, 
fully illustrated, with cultural notes and 
other interesting data pertaining to lilacs, 
will be sent for the asking. 


R. M. COOLEY, Silverton, Oregon 














GARDENER, greenhouse man (skilled), 
80, Scotch, single, experienced landscape, 
potted plants, etc.; estate preferred; Al 
references. GARDENER, 46 Bradstreet 
road, North Andover, Mass. 





GARDENER, experienced in greenhouse 
and nursery work, life experience, capable 
of taking charge of an estate or park. 
Married, two children in high school. Best 
of references. OC. E. L., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Two lovely native perennials for the rock 
garden, wild garden, or half shady border. 
Plant now in liberal groups for next 
Spring’s bloom. 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 
$1.60 for 10, $13 per 100 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
(Snow Trillium) 
$1 for 10, $8 per 100 
(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 
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poxsour DAHLIAS 
50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


As Planting Specialists, we are prepared to in- 
terpret the Landscape Architect's plans, and carry 
out the work to your satisfaction. 

Specializing in the collection and transplanting 
of Native Plant Material. 

Can supply Old English and Tree Boxwood, 
Specimen Dogwood, Cedars, Bayberry, High Bush 
Blueberry, and Mountain Laurel. 

Correspondence Solicited 


AUSTIN D. MORRELL 
Landscape Contractor Princeton, N. J. 





House Plans for All Climates 
Book of 1 story 
Spanish, English 30c 
Book of 2 story 
Spanish, English 30c¢ 
Book of 1, 1%, 
2 story Chalets, 
Bungalows 30¢ 
Book of Doubles, 
‘ Flats, CourtApts. 30c 
Ask your newsdealer for these books, or send lc 
stamp, or $1.25 check for all four books. 
D. L. IRVIN 
Long Beach, Calif. 





1058K Molino 





Beautify Your Homes 
with a fine Broad-leaf Flowering Evergreen Shrub 
Plants of quality and beautiful 
Bhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft., 25 for $6; 100, $20. CLUMPS, 
fine specimens, 2 to 3 ft., 6 to 30 branches, 25 
for $15; 100, $55. SEEDLINGS, 12 to 24 
in., $10 per 100. HEMLOCK, 2 to 4 ft., 25 

for $6; 100, $20. Cash with order. 
Doeville Collection Co. Doeville, Tenn. 





~ 

IRISES 
Our collection contains over 200 of the 
better varieties. Special prices on many 


varieties in quantity for mass planting. 
September is one of the best months for 


planting this popular perennial. Send 
for list now. 

MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford Connecticut 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








Peyton’s Peerless 


Peonies 
The best of the old. All of the new. 
Singles and Japs a specialty. 
GEORGE W. PEYTON 
Windy Hill Gardens, Rapidan, Va. 














Young Hindoo, well educated, working 
his way through college, desires tempo- 
rary garden work on vegetable or fruit 
farm for six weeks or two months. Ad- 
dress: Bhupesh Chan Da Guha, care of 
Vedanta Centre, 32 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike —for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 





HORTICULTURE 


single or double. I have counted and cursorily examined 
1,368 of them, in order, and have found them of varying and 
wonderful forms in both flower and foliage. Hedges to the 
lower carriage-ways of the Arboretum are exclusively of Vir- 
ginia roses, for long sections. I have gone from carriage-way 
bushes to museum specimens, and from the museum pressed 
to the hedge-living roses, with the result that I am led to 
write that the Virginia rose is close to, if not altogether, the 
world’s greatest original rose. 


—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Nitrogen for Raspberries 


UDGING from letters received and from talks with home 
gardeners, the matter of fertilizers is not well understood, 
particularly those to be used with fruits. For raspberries, 
manure seems to be the best because it encourages vigorous 
growth and adds humus to the soil. If manure cannot be ob- 
tained, some other form of humus should be applied such as 
compost. 

As for nitrogen, J. S. Shoemaker of the Ohio Experiment 
Station is reported in The Minnesota Horticulturist to have 
found that an application of about 250 pounds per acre of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, or ammonium 
sulphate, greatly increased vigor and yield of raspberry plants. 
The effects were evident not only in the year of application 
but also in the following year, as the canes are developed one 
year and the berries produced the next. Canes of large diam- 
eter are the most productive and the use of fertilizer led to the 
development of desirable canes as large as hoe handles. Early 
Spring is a good time of application, but growers who ne- 
Spring is a good time of application, but growers who neg- 
lected to apply the fertilizer at that time may apply it in late 
sponse. The fertilizer is applied by hand around young 
plants, or by hand both in and between the rows, or by drill- 
ing in near the plants. The treatment is not a substitute for 
healthy plants nor for good drainage, Shoemaker explains, 
nor did newly set plants respond to application until at least 
a month after planting. 


Leaf-Blotch of Horsechestnuts 


EAF-BLOTCH is a fungous disease which is quite injuri- 
ous to the Ohio and yellow buckeyes and horsechestnuts. 
Early in the season, the disease appears as irregular reddish 
spots surrounded by a yellow area, but as the Summer ad- 
vances, the spots enlarge and become brown and brittle, often 
causing the leaves to curl. In some instances, the trees look as 
though they had been scorched, although this condition is 
not common and is apt to occur more particularly in wet 
Summers, which favor the spread of this disease. 

After the leaves have fallen, either prematurely because of 
the presence of the disease or naturally, minute black fruiting 
bodies form in the infected areas of the leaves, there to remain 
dormant until the following Spring when new leaves are 
uncurling. Then the spores are released and are spread by rain 
and wind to the lower leaves of the tree. 

One important control measure for this disease consists of 
carefully raking and burning all the dead leaves in the Fall, 
thus destroying nearly all the dormant spores. In addition, it 
may also be necessary to spray with lime sulphur (1 to 50) 
or bordeaux mixture (5-5-50) in early Summer, although it 
is difficult to do a thorough job of spraying because the foli- 
age is so dense. On small trees, dusting with Massey dust will 
be found quite effective. The sulphur compounds are best 
| because they stick to the glossy foliage better than Bordeaux 


| mixture. 
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MICHELL’S 
BULBS 


planted this fall will make a wonderful floral 
display in your garden next spring. 


Hyacinths, Tulip, Daffodils, 
Crocus, etc. 


Also many varieties for winter blooming 
in the house. 


Our FALL CATALOGUE tells all about 
them and it’s FREE. Send for a copy. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
514 Market Street Phila, Pa. 














Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








LILIUM CANDIDUM 
(Madonna Lily) 
should be planted in early fall. 
Fine bulbs of good flowering size, 
35c each, $3 for 10 
(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 














FLOWERING ae. SHRUBS 
and LITTLE TREE 


First Class Collected ae 


Rhododendron maximum and Mountain 
Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25, as: per 100, $15. 


Holly, Hemlock, "2-4 f , 25, $4; 100, $15. 
Rhod. max. and Ealmia. in carload lots, 
$125. 


Seedlings of above stock, 6-18 in., 100, 
$6; per 1,000, $50. 
Local orders ‘purlapped, roots packed in moss 


J. F. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 





FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new disintegrating pot for growers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy growth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own gardening 

a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A Jolly 

Turtle, yellow with green leather back is 

different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 postpaid. 
M. & M. JENNINGS 

119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 
Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUELL, Ine. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Dahlia Exhibition 


BRYN MAWR POLO GROUNDS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


September 27-28 


With the cooperation of the Garden 
Clubs and in conjunction with 


The Bryn Mawr Horse Show 


Members of the Society admitted upon 
presentation of their membership cards 


For schedules and entry blanks, apply to 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 

Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston Mass. 

















What makes a good 


Plant Label Goon ?:? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 























E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
Bhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 

Car lots $1.75 bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 


55 


One_bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
Se cars Philadelphia. 
$3.50 per bale delivered 
Direct Philadelphia and 
Importers vicinity. 











Superintendent or Head Gardener, single, 
lesires position in the East. Has worked 
in Sweden, Germany and France, as well 
4s several years in California. Best of 
references. S&S. E., care of Horticulture. 





Yourselt , 

Tree Trimmer with 

mers of different lengths. Prices 
16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 


Trim Y 
abet COlubas buster 
It’s easy if you use 
a (: \—Te= a Bartlett Jointed 
U : a compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
F. O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 
$6.60; 12 ft. (3. sections) $7.40; 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


















Coming Exhibitions 


September 17-18. Providence, R. I. Exhibition of The Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society in the ballroom of the Narragansett Hotel. 


September 18-19. New York, N. Y. The 15th Annual Exhibition of 
the American Dahlia Society will be held in Madison Square Gar- 
den. William J. Rathgeber of New Haven, Conn., is secretary. 


September 18-20. Greenwich, Ct. Eighteenth Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. 


September 23-25. Trenton, N. J. 
Armory. 


September 27-28. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with The Bryn Mawr 
Horse Show, at the Bryn Mawr Polo Grounds, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Trenton Flower Show in the 


October 1-2. Camden, N. J. Annual Exhibition of the Camden 
Dahlia Society at the Walt Whitman Hotel. 


October 2-3. Red Bank, N. J. Exhibition of the Monmouth County 
Horticultural Society. 


October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Centennial Autumn Exhi- 
bition in Horticultural Hall. 


October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show 
in the Sussex Armory. 


November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


November 12-14. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 


tion of the Chrysanthemum Society of America, in the Claypool 
Hotel. 


November 14-17. Providence, R. I. Exhibition of The Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society in the State Armory, Cranston St. 


November 20-22. Asbury Park, N. J. Annual Meeting and exhibit 
of New Jersey Horticultural Society. 


GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
loose leaves. 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 








Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 


Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 


AGRI- PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 





















Controls White Fly, Mealy Bug. 
Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
other insects, including Japanese and 
Bean Beetles. Especially safe where 
there are children because it is non- 
poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical. Dilutes heavily. Send 
for circular and testimonials. 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 

Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, ete. 

Belleville New Jersey 














Some Common Plants for Better Gardens 


OR the last few months, we have offered you the unusual in plants, and now we wish to remind you that we have several acres 


devoted entirely to the growing of plants that are the mainstay of most American gardens. 
few weeks is the very best time to plant hardy perennials. 


ACONITUM—Sparks Variety. We think 
this tall growing variety is about the best 
aconitum, as it bears its royal purple hoods 
profusely from mid-July till September. 35c 
each, $3.50 a dozen. 


ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS — Snowdrop 
Anemone. This old-fashioned plant is really 
scarce at present, but its pure white flowers 
in June are decidedly worth while in the 
moist part of the garden. 


AQUILEGIA CHRYSANTHA. A willing 
partner in sun or shade. Although a native 
of the southwest, this tall clear yellow Colum- 
bine blooms freely throughout the summer in 
New England. 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS — Short-spurred 
Columbine. More plebian and much longer 
lived than its aristocratic long-spurred relative, 
this Columbine is again gaining favor. 


AQUILEGIA—Mrs. Scott Elliot. A galaxy 
of colors, indescribable but they're all there. 
The best long-spurred Columbine. 30c each, 
$2.50 a dozen, $20.00 a hundred. 


AUBRETIA HYBRIDS — Wallcress. En- 
thusiastic rock-gardeners deplete our supply of 
this rapidly but we are ready with a reason- 

ably good supply again. Sometime we hope 
to grow enough of this. 


BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS. Give it plenty 
of room. The rich blue flower spikes and 
attractive foliage recommend it. Heavy 2- 
year plants. 


CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM—Snow-in- 
summer. Sparkling starry white flowers and 
delightful foliage easily rank this as an indis- 
pensable rock and border plant. 


COREOPSIS LANCEOLATA. So easy to 
grow, so easy to cut flowers from in mid- 
summer when other plants lose courage. You 
would miss Coreopsis. 


DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA., No union 
hours for this plant. It blossoms from early 
summer till late autumn and through the 
winter if grown in a greenhouse. Blooms 
from our plants now measure nearly two inches 
across. 


DIANTHUS BARBATUS—Sweet William 
in Scarlet, Crimson, White and Newport Pink. 
Don’t expect them ail to be true to name. 
Sweet Williams don’t do that. 


DIANTHUS CAESIUS—Cheddar Pink. A 
rather prim form of dianthus plumarius whose 
neat, compact tufts endear it to the rock 
garden enthusiast. 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS — Clove Pink. 
Just as they filled the gardens of a century 
ago, with their fragrance, they are still neces- 
sary to the well ordered garden of today. 


DIANTHUS—Grenadian Carnations. We 
think these are the very best Hardy Carna- 
tions. They come nearly true to seed and 
have been entirely hardy with us here. Red, 
White, Pink or mixed colors. 


DICENTRA SPECTABILIS — Bleeding- 
heart. Fortunately we can supply several 
hundred very heavy plants at the same price 
you pay for a lighter grade. 50c each, $5.00 
a dozen. 


DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA—Gas Plaat. 
Either the reddish type or the pure white are 
now available. We think we have enough of 
both. 35c each, $3.50 a dozen. 





Platycodon 


FILIPENDULA HEXAPETELA — Drop- 
wort. This has not been too easy to obtain. 
We can spare perhaps two hundred plants this 
fall, and can also furnish F. ulmaria and F. 
rubra or Pink Spirea. 


HEMEROCALLIS FLAVA —Lemon Lily. 
The true old-fashioned Lemon Daylily. Our 
plants are not mixed. 


HESPERIS MATRONALIS—Sweetrocket. 
There is no acounting for tastes. This de- 
lightfully fragrant old-fashioned plant has a 
decided preference for rubbish piles. Let it 
help improve your waste places. 











Veronica 











And now we have told you that we do grow quantities of the old-fashioned 
flowers, we wish to state that the unusual offers of native plants we made in 
the August Ist HorTIcULTURE are:still good, and it will pay you to refer to 
them. If you wish our regular catalog and special catalog of Native North 
American Plants, we shall gladly send them both. 


Prices and Special Offer: 


Except as noted, 
the above plants 


are sold at the rate of 25c each, 60c for three, $2.00 a dozen 
and $15.00 a hundred. But we know from experience that 
HorTICULTURE readers are partial to our $10.00 collections and 


now you make. up your own collection. 
of the above $2.00 a dozen varieties. 


Select a dozen each of six 
We will send you the six 


dozen for $10.00. The higher priced varieties are not to be included. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G., Putney, Vt. 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Cerastium 





Of course, you know that the next 
Here are some very common plants we grow. 


LINUM PERENNE—Blue Flax. Up with 
the sun, it blossoms every morning from June 
till late fall. Almost the daintiest flower of 
all and every rock garden must have it. 


LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA — Maltese 
Cross. So old-fashioned that most young 
folks have to ask the name of it. But of 
such a starlet that it appeals to all. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—Virginia Cow- 
slip. From our small offer in the July 15th 
Horticulture, we have sold nearly 3,000 Mer- 
tensia. Mercenary motives prompt us to offer 
this splendid woodland plant again. $2.00 a 
dozen, $12.00 a hundred, $100.00 a 
thousand. 


MYOSOTIS SCORPIOIDES — True For- 
get-me-not. Apparently identical with M. 
palustris and the real Forget-me-not of our 
brooksides. 


PENTSTEMON BARBATUS TORREYI 
—Beardtongue. A plant that must watch 
the calendar because the intensely scarlet, 
fire-cracker-like blossoms are invariably out 
on July 4th. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA—Wild Blue Phlox. 
Such gaiety the masses of blue add to the 
open woods and border in May. Our plants 
are good sized. 


PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM—Chi- 
nese Bellflower. The buds look like young 
balloons, and just as they are ready to ascend, 
open into magnificent blue or white saucers. 
A substantial plant. 


PRIMULA POLYANTHA — Polyanthus. 
In spite of the highly rated primulas of vari- 
ous kinds, the old-fashioned red and yellow 
Polyanthus still out-sells them all. 


PYRETHRUM HYBRIDUM — Persian 
Daisy. Very satisfactory indeed. We can 
supply plants from seed of separate colors. 
They come fairly true. 


SCABIOSA JAPONICA—Pincushionflower. 
For cut flowers in autumn the Japanese Scabi- 
osa is ideal. 


THERMOPSIS CAROLINIANA. At last! 
Several hundred plants of two year old Ther- 
mopsis. 50c each, $5.00 a dozen. 


TROLLIUS EUROPEUS—Clobeflower. In 
the moist part of the garden they produce 
their golden globes in a most carefree manner. 
40c each, $4.00 a dozen. 


VERONICA LONGIFOLIA — Speedwell. 
Most easily grown and always desirable. 


VERONICA LONGIFOLIA SUBSESSILIS. 
Last year nearly everyone lost this veronica 
from blight. We have but 300 plants avail- 
able but they are all disease free. Not over 
two dozen in one order. 25c each, $2.50 a 
dozen. 
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